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An Apology for Correspondents. 

Kis well known that most of our correspondents are 
practical farmers, nnd with most of our readers we are sure 
thisis sufficient excuse for their not writing more «t this 
season of the year. In the meantime, it gives us an oppor. 
tunity to se'ect some choice treasures from the columns of 
our cotemporaries. We trust, however, that our old friends 
Will improve the time afforded by a rainy day, occasionally, 
80 a8 not to allow our readers to forget them; and as soon as 
the hurrying season is over we shall again exhibit a goodly 
aumber of honorable names. 


One More Cail. 

Some post masters and agents deserve our thanks for the 
honorable manner in which they have responded to the call 
tn our last; but there are many others still Lehind hand, and 
as we dislike to be personal, we hope they will remit the 
amounts due without delay, and save us further trouble, 








It does but little good to scold, but really the way our pock- 
ets are picked by some persons inthe matter of postage, is 
hardly endurable. One writes from Ohio that his paper has 
miscarried or lost, another in Michigan asks eome unim- 
portant question for his own benefit, and each robs 
us oftwo shillings! A gentleman (7) in Canada writes a 
letter entirely for his own benefit, and encloses a business 
card, making double postage and cheating us out of three 
shillings. Another orders two copies of the Farmer and en- 


eloses a dollar bill, which Ie at a discount of from 7 to 10 


Write another homily on this text 
! 





cents,.and then subjects us tn donble postage in the bargain. 


any postage on letters in this State; and others remember it 
to but little purpose. We have on several occasions receiv- 
ed letters containing one or more sinall bills, and then a ten 
eent picce enclosed “to pay the American postage!” Whe-e- 
as the postage is charged on eack piece, whether large or 
small, and the ten cent piece jast paid its own postage and no 
more! The people of Canada generally, and even many of 
the post masters, do dot seem to be aware that the law al- 
lows American poatace to be paid together with the Cana- 
dian, at the office where the letter is depositel. Ali that is 
necessary is, fer the post master to mark onthe outside 
the amount so paid We hope we shall not soon have to 





Harvesting and Thrashing Machines, 

** Pitt’s Grain Thrasher and Scparator’’ is now in 
operation near this city; and, as in other places, is 
gaining the approbation of the farmers who witness it. | 
We are happy to announce that Mr. Pitts is making 
arrangements to manufacture the machines in this 
city. 

One of Hussey’s Harvesting Machines has just ar- 
rived in town, and measures will be taken to afford 
the farmers of this vicinity an opportunity for seeing 
it in operation. Mr. Hussey is now manufacturing 
his machines at Auburn, and will soon be ready 
to supply orders. More about these machines nex: | 
month. 








A New Oil Plant—The Madia sativa. 
The superintendant of the Belfast (Ireland) Botanic 
Garden, presented Mr. Bateham a package of the 
Madia sativa seed. Partof this was sent to the Hon. 
H. L. Ellsworth of the Patent Office, who requests 
us to publish some information concerning it. The | 
best account of this plant we have ecen, is in Loudon’s| 
Magazine of Gardening for March, 1839, from which ! 
. ‘ 
we gather the following :— 
«‘M. Boach, superintendant of the gardens of the | 
king of Wirtemburg, has made numerous cx- | 
periments for many years on acclimatising ex- 
otic plants, during the couree of which one plant, ' 
Madia sativa, attracted peculiar attention, as he found | 
from the reports of travellers in Chili, that it is eulti- 
vated in that country as an oleiferous plant, and an 
excellent oil is extracted from it. During the laat 
few years, M. Bosch has given this plant a fair trial | 
on a large scale, at considerable expense ; and the re- | 
sults of this trial have surpassed his most sanguine | 
expectations.” 
It is anannual plant of the natural order Compos- | 
ite, growing to the height of one anda half to two 
feet. The seed should be eown in the spring, on rich ; 


soil, at the rateof about 7 lbs. to the acre. The pro- | 
duce is about 1,500 Ibe. por (English ) acre ; and 100) 


lbs. of seed yield about 33 Ibs. of oil. 

** According to a chemical analysis, 100 parts of the | 
Madina oil consists of 45 parts of oleine (or fluid part | 
of the oil), 40 of stearine (the mucilage, or fatty part), | 
and 15 of glycerine (or sweet solid part, a honey like 
and glutinous substance) This oil does not congeal 
at 19° below Reaumur, but only becomes a little lees 
fluid, which makes it an incomparable substance for 
keeping all sorts of machines in order; and there can 
likewise be a solid and well lathering soap made of it. 
That it may be advaritageously ueed in cloth manu- 








factories has been proved by experiments already 


” 


oil, which had been previously used. 

‘* For all these reasons, it is te be hoped that the 
Madia sativa will soon take that place in agriculture 
to which, by its usefulness, it is juetly entitled; an 
which, also, the king of Wirtemburg bas already ac- 
knowledged, by rewarding with a gold medal the mer 
it of M. Bosch, in introducing a plant into field cul- 
ture which promises to become uncommonly ueeful, 
not only to our agriculture, but to our manufactures 
and trades.”’ 

We should be pleased to hear whether any experi- 
ments have been tried with this plant in the United 
States, 





The Striped Bug. 

Several correspondents have favored us with en- 
swers to the inquiry in our last, for an effectual mode 
of protecting vines from the striped bug. We give 
the substance of these methods, although they aro not 
new, and we know from experience that most of them 
are not fully effectual. Ina season like the prescnt, 
however, when the bugs are not very numerous, these 
preventives may answer the purpose. 

1. Water the plunts with a decoction of tobacco. 

2. Spread tobacco stema, or refuse tobacco, around 
them 

3. Sprinkle the plants frequently with water in 
which burdock leaves have been soaked a few days, 

4. Spread soot upon and around the plants. 

5. Apply ashes, plaster, or sulpher, inthe same 
manner as the last. 

6. The iast and most effectual,if not the most easy: 
get up—we mean ge out—enrly in the morning 
while the dew is on their wings, catch them, and with 
the thumb and finger, pinch off their mandibils, Or 
administer adose of the Frenchman's flea powder, 
thus :— 

‘‘Firet den, you catch de flea; 

You pour some little powder down he troaty 

Begar he choke !”’ 





Farmers, don't Sell your Ashes. 

Messrs. Eptrors—According to late discoveries in 
Agricultural Chemistry, Professor Liebig says, that in 
taking the hay from meadows, the principal cause of 
exhaustion to the soil, is the loes of the potash con- 
tained in the hay; and that this may be readily resto- 
rel by sowing the meadow with a thin covering of 
wood ashes. 

I once heard a very successful farmer say, that he 
never suffered a bushel of ashes to be sold from hia 
farm—that it was worth 50 cents a bushel to sow on 
grass and corn. SENECA, 





Clarifying Maple Sugar with Indian Meal. 

W. S. Tupper, of South Venice, informs us that 
he tried an experiment according to the directions in 
our April paper, for clarifying Maple Sugar by the use 
of Indian meal. Owing to the advanced state of the 
season, the trial was not very complete; still, the result 
satisfied him that a quality of sugar can be produced 
in this way, far superior to that clarified in the old 
way by the use of milk and eggs. He advises sugar 
makers to give it a fair trial next year, and publish 
the resulis, 
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The Curculio. 

We are but partialiy acquainted with the Cureulio. 
Its manner of providing for its young by depositing 
the nit in our stone fruit, may be iamiliar to 1iost of 
our readers,—together witi several other particulars; 
but its food after it has pacsed into the periect state, 
its place of e:ode during the autumn and winter, and 
the age it may attain, are things which appear to be 
very imperfectly known, 

if the life of this incect extends to several years, the 
chief advantage to be derived from having hogs and 
geose under the trees, must be to prevent its increage. 
A few of the old ones indeed, may be trampled to 
death; but in a large fruit garden, it is likely that 
most of the young ones will escape; and if to these 
we add such as immigrate from other places, there 
will bean increasing array of them in the treez, be- 
yond the reach of the hogs, geese, and poultry. 

That such has been the case in our fruit garden, we 
are much inclined to believe. Six ycarsago, the hogs 
were not permitted to run there; and without doubt 
many kundreds of young curculios were added to 
those already in possession. We have lately under- 
taken to lesson their number by catching them on 
ghecta; and we now have about 1700 on the list. 

From their difference in size, we infer a difference 
inage. Further proof indeed, is wanted; but some 
of them are not less than four or five times as large as 
others. If they live through a period of ycars, they 
must continue to provide for their offspring in some 
kind of stone iruit. If we exclude them from the 
plum tree, the apricot, and nectarine, they will attack 
the peach and thecherry. The latter indeed euffers 
annually to some extent; and a few years ago, owing 
to ascercity of other fruit, our peaches were almost 
entirely destroyed by them. 

These considerations have induced us this season 
to pay more atteniion to them than in years past; and 
we have been surprised to find them so numerous.’ Jn 
a late article on this subject, we proposed to jar tlic 
trees before the tin troughs were put up; but one, or 
even a dozen jarrings are not eullicicnt to get them all 
down. The troughs therefore, should be fixed and 
filled, very early in the secson, bu’ore the insects na- 
cend the trees, or the labor may be vain. We of; 
some proof of this remark: For nine mornings in suc- 
cession, some of our trees had been repeatedly struck 
with an axe, so as to produce violent concussions, 
each time ebiaining a goodly number cf curculios; and 
yeton the tenth morning, from the same trees, we 
caught more than double the number that we had at 
any other time, owing to the cold which bonumbed 
them, and rendered them less able to hold on. From 
the same trees we have since ol)iained many more. 

Some persons have doubted the efficiency of water 
troughs; but from what we have seen of them, our 
confidence has not been diminisl:cd in the least. We 
have frequently caught curculios on the rim, as it 
waiting for a passage; and have sometimes found them 
in the water perfectly helpless. Now to prevent them 
from climbing up, is all that we can reacunab!y expect 
from a water trough. It cannot bring them down. 

For larze trecs, the expense of theese fixtures wil! 
be greater than on simall trees, the amount of materi 
als to make them being greater. Ifa sufficient space 
be left between the trough and the tree however, it 
may remain several years without being taken 
down—a hole being made in tho bottom as soon as the 
eurculio season is over, to let off the water which 
might collect there, from rain or from melting snow. 
A small chisci, cutting through the tin into a block ot 
wood held firmly under, would make a sufficient 
aperture, which might be closed the next epring, and 
secured by a drop of soder. Three or more wedges 


pushed up between the trough and the tree featened 





by small nails, support the trough; and regs or tow | almost any season of the year when he may have the 


stop up the remaining vacancy. We cap the whole 
with a coat of mortar to prevent the insects from 
working their way through the crevices. 

Iiogs sometimes neglect to eat the fallen fruit when 
it is very green; but shorter commons will generally 
bring them to their duty. If the fruit lies long un- 
der the tree, the worm escapes into the ground. t¢ 





Locality of the Canker Worm. 

The Nashville Agriculturist (as quoted in an ex- 
change paper) recommends taking up the earth round 
{ruit trees to the depth of six or eight inches, and to 
the distance of cight cy ten inches, for the purpose of 
burning it, in order ‘to destroy the germ of the can- 
ker worn.’’ Is the canker worm an inhabitant of 
Tennessee? Perliaps some of our readers can inform 
us in recard to this partienlar; and also the bounda- 
ries of that district on which the genuine conker worm 
(Phalena vernaia) is found. 

Deane in his New England Farmer or Georgical 
Dictionary says, ‘*Itis not less than about fifty years 
since this insect began its depredations in New Eng- 
land, in the parts which had been longest cultivated. 
But perhaps there is some reason to hope that Provi- 
dence is about to extiypate them: fora little bird has 
lately made its appearance in some parts of the coun- 
try, which feeds upon the canker worms. Should 
these birds have a rapid increase, the insect will be 
thinned, so as tobe less formidable, if not wholly de- 
stroyed.”’ 

The second edition of that work was issued in 1797, 
“tsoon after the first,’’ and perhaps we may set the 
time of their first appearance about cne hundred years 
ago. It will be safe to conclude they were not newly 
created about that time, however ; and we may ask 
whence they came? or what other tree supplied them 
with food before that period ? 

The litt!e bird was doubtless the cedar bird—one of 
the greatcst marauders of our land; but having no 
canker worms for him to feed on in this disirict, we 
should be glad to send him where he might find use- 
ful employment. t 





From iWestern Farmer. 
Best Mecthed of Improving New Farms. 

If heavily timbered with oxk, maple, beach, bass 
wood, ash, d&c., together with a heavy growth of un- 
derwood or brush, the best method in the opinion of 
the writer, or at least that has fallen under his obser- 
vation, to clearsuch land is, if it be undulating and 
dry, to enter inthe months of June, July or August, 
upon the land to be cleared, when the leaves are large 
end full, with axe and bush hook in hand, and cut 
down al! the trees and brush of and less in size than 
six or eight inches in diameter, on the first five, ten, 
twenty. or more acres, according to the means at com- 
rgand, leaving the larger trees standing. 

Trim up the fallen trees by lopping off the branch- 
es, and then cut up their branches into suitable length 
for rails, or tobe thrown together into piles for burn- 
ing, leaving the brush scattered over the surface of 
the ground to dry. The next step recommended, 
will be, after the leaves have fallen from the trees in 
the fall of the year, and before the buds start out in 
the spring, to girdie the timber or trees left standing 
so eflectually as to kili them; and as soon thereafter 
as the weather will permit, (if the season be favorable, 
the last of April or first of May,) put fire to your 
‘* fallow,’’ and the probability is, you wiil get a “‘good 
burn.’”? ‘When once cleared of, put on a briak team 
of young catile or-horses, and harrow up your land 
thorougly till it becomes mellow and pliable to the 
hoe; you may then plant it in corn or potatoes, or 
sow it to oats or other spring grain, at your option, or 
as your wants may cictate. If you sow to oats, you 
can immediateiy seed down after them to * timothy 
grase,’’ “red top’’ or **clover,”’ which will soon far- 
nish your farm with hay for your stock of cattle, &c. 
Nor will the ‘girdlings’ become dangerous to your 
cattle, or prove detrimental to your crops for the first 
three or four years, and in the mean time they can be 
cut down and used for rail timber, or fire wood, and 
being dry, can be burr-4 owt of the farmer’s.woev et 








most loisure time to do it. 

It being generally the case with those hardy indus. 
trious men who moet frequently break in upon new 
farms, that they are limited in their means, and hay. 
ing families to support, and some of them large ones 
too, they require a quick return of the outlay of their 
small capitals And this method of clenring the first 
forty acres of timbered land, if pursued, will place a 
family in circumstances to raise their own food for 
consumption, sooner than any other, as much labor, 
time and expense are thereby saved the first year or 
two, while the new beginner is beginnirs anew with 
every thing new aroundhim. If “openings,” ‘‘prai. 
riez,’’ or **plains,’’ are to be worked, where there is 
a heavy coat ef herbege upon the ground, and noob. 
stacles in the way of the plough, in the month of June 
or July enter upon the Iand to be broken up witha 
sufficient team to turn over the sward with ease, while 
the wild grass and herbsare yet tender and vegeteting, 

The depth of ploughing shou!'d be reguiated accord. 
ing to the depth ef the soil. And as a general rule, 
prairie can be ploughed deeper than either openings 
or the willow plains. ‘Oak openings,”’ the first 
ploughing should be turned over to the depth of about 
six inches, and great «are must be taken to turn a 
“clean, handsome furrow,” #0 as to cover entirely 
the vegetable matter, tor one acre well ploughed and 
tilled, is better to the farmer than five but half done, 
and if the ehiskey bottle is suffered never to enter the 
habitation nor the field, and proper care be taken, the 
farm work is sure of being not only scasonably, but 
well done. The land thus ploughed should be suf. 
fered to lie in fatlow, undisturbed until the following 
spring, when it may be cross ploughed, harrowed and 
prepared for spring crops. 

It may be well, perhaps, here to advert to one reason 
why the first ploughing in openings or plains, where 
the sub-soil tends to clay should not be made too deep. 
Argillous soil, in its natural undisturbed state, lies in 
a compact firm layer, and is of a cold sour nature ; 
and as new beginners are somewhat impatient for 
early crope, they cannot wait for the seasons with 
their accompanying attributes of heat and frost, show- 
er and sunshine, to modify and subdue the natural 
sourness of a claycy soil if ploughed to the depth of 
ten or twelve inches ai first: so therefore, as soon a8 
the vegetation and mould which were turned under at 
the first ploughing, have sufficiently rotted to mix with 
the under soil that was turned up, and which being 
thin, (if ploughed but six inches,) and lying over 
compost formed of the vegetable matter soon mace- 
rates, by exposure and the air changes of the weather, 
and willif planted or sowed, yield a tolerable crop, 
the time is improved by the new beginners, to avail 
themselves of the earliest possible harvest. And fur- 
thermore, as all newly cultiveted lands, if properly 
managed, will yield a yearly increase of the producis 
of the soil for the first five or six years; the depth of 
ploughing can be gradually increased without mateii- 
ally lessening the productiveness of the crep. At the 
same time the farmer is receiving arich reward for his 
care and labor. As Il have already oceupied a Jarger 
space of your useful columnsthan may be interesting 
to most of your readers in partly answering a short in- 
quiry, I shall closo by observing that if your “ Tus 


cola’’ correspondent, **O. S.’’ needs any further in- , 


formation on the subject, afier he shall have clesred 
or broken up the first ten acres of Iand, by so intima- 
ting through the medium of the Western Farmer, he 


can be accommodated by 
“¢ CINCINNATUS.” 
Lapeer County, March 20th, 1841. 





Millet, 
Culture.—This plant will grow upon any coil of 


tolerable richness, though it does best on loom. The 
ground should be prepared ts for ordinary crops. The 


seed should be sown broad-cast, and covered with the 
harrow. If sown early, the crop may be gathered in 
August, though if sown any time before the 2oth of 
June, it will come to maturiiy.* If seed is the obdjec', 
four quarts of seed to the acre will be enough; but i 
intended principally for cattle feed, the quantity of 
seed may be increased to eight quarts. It grows to 
the height of from two to six feet, according to the 
quality of the soil. Birds are fond of the seed, and 
devour it as soon as it begins to ripew. The crop 
should be therefore cut before the whole bas matured, 
and while the straw is green. It may be cut with a 
aycklc, scythe, or exad!e, and should be housed as soon) 
as it is sufficiently dry. 





* When fodder istihe chief object, Millet may Le cown Fs) 
4K. 
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Product.—The product will be according to the 
soil, and will vary from ten to thirty bushels of seed, 
and from one to three tons of forage, on the acre. It 
sometimes produces more than thousand fold returns. 

Use —We have found it an excellent subetitute for 
corn, in fattening hogs, either ground or boiled; and 
if ground would probably be useful for neat cattle and 
horses. The siraw is eaten freely by cattle, and both 
the seed and straw abound with nutritious matter.— 
Albany Cultivator. 

The following opinions were advanced by Messrs. 
Colman and Buckminster, at the Agricultural meet- 
ings in Boston: 

‘Millet was both graes and grain. 
himself raised it at the rate of three tons to the acre. 
Jt isan annua! plant, end is useful when other crops 
fail. He had known millet sown in August, and a 
good crop obtained after the crop of hay had been eut 
off with drought. Cattle prefer it to almost any other 
kind of hay. When ripened it ia a valuable ¢rain, 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds to the bushel.’ 

‘* Millet be (Mr. B.) believed a great exhauster 
of the soil: it probably would not exhaust so much 
when cut for hay before it was ripe. Jt could not be 
profitably cultivated in this country for any other 
than a late crop.’’ 





; For the New Genesce Farmer. 

Agricultural Societies==The Act of 1841 

**¥o Promote Agricuitare.”” 

Messrs. Evirons—There has been much differ- 
ence of opinion amongst practical farmers, xs to the 
utility of Agricultural Societies. Some have seid 
they are altogether too partial in their operations, ex- 
eluding from competition all, or mostly all, of those 
who have not ample pecuniary means of preparing 
subjects for exhibition and premium at the annual 
fair. Itis urged that the principle on which premi- 
ums have been awarded, instead of rewarding skill, 
economy, and good husbandry, has encouraged a few 
individuals to vie with each other in pampering a se- 
lect number of animals, while perhaps their average 


stock may in consequence be stinted below ordinary | 


allowance, and be of the most common description. 
Some have bestowed all their manure on one or two 
acres, and by great expense of time and pains extorted 
@ picnt ¢ 
the jai has met with corresponding neglect; and f- 
nally, he who has succeeded in cramming the most 
pudding into a pig, or has been able to draw the milk 
from the greatest number of cows with one calf, has, 
as amatter of course, drawn the premium. 
have you fed this fine animal of yours? 

never had more than he could get, has been in some 
cases about iLe necessary amount of ecrutiny and in- 


Sir, how 


vestigation as to method and means. 

Tue man who, regardless of expense, obtains the 
greatest crop from an acre or half an acre, will acom- 
plish the same result. The same may be eaid of the 
otherwise frugal housewife, who neglects important 


domestic duties, in order to produce a highly wrought | 


pair of silk stockings or a curious hearth rug. 

These objectionaI confess are not altogether ground- 
less; yet, upon the whole, agricultural societies, with 
all their errors of management, have stirred up a spirit 


of emulation, showed ‘armers whrt can be done, and 


been of great benefit to the interests of agriculture, 
I think the friends of improvement may f-licitnte 
themselves on the final attention which this subject has 
received frou ic legislature, and the passege of an 
act, which i: es:-ied out according to its true spirit, 
will obviate sacse objections, and place every one with- 
in the ephere of fair competition. 

Although the allowance provided in this act 
limited; yet, as an incipient step, it is muck. better 
than no action; and it is to be hoped that the impor- 
tance of the object will stimulate our farmcrs promptly 
to co-operate in making up the duplicate to this fund. 


is very 


Mr. C. had | 


of orain or roots, while the remainder of | 


Ob, he has | 





Mention is made of ‘articles, productions and im- 
provements, best calculated to promote the agricultural, 
household, and manufacturing interests of this State.” 
All articles seem to be excluded from exhibition for 
premiums, except those which fulfil the above inten- 
tion. Theoflicers of the society are to have ‘special 
reference to the nett profits which accrue or are likely 
to accrue from the mode of raising the crop or stock, 
or the iabrication of the article thus offered, with the 
intention that the reward shall be given for the most 
economical or profitable mode of competition.”? The 
above clause seoms to embrace the true principle on 
which agricultural societics ought to operate and pre- 
miums be awarded. Farming in general is not car- 
ried on as an amusement, but as a source of profil, as 
an agrecable and healthy employment. The data which 
are to determine ‘ nett profit,’ 
evident. 


* seem to be perfectly 
He who succeeds in eliciting the most ani- 
| mal or vegetable nutriment from a given quantity of 
materinl, with the same econemy of time and labor, 
shows the most skill; or, in other words, he who can 
produce a fine crop or a fine animal at the least expend 
of means, will reap the most *‘ nett profit.’ It is well 
known that two animals of the same age and weight 
may be placed in separate pens, cach may be fed the 
same quantity of grain or roots—at the end of a given 
time weigh and examine these animals and there will 
be found a difference (sometimes very great) in their 
weight and form. 

The only possible cizcumstances which ean produce 
this difference, are as follows:— 
Method of preparing the food. 
Time and manner of feeding. 
3. Constitution of the animal, which embraces, 

1. Voracity of appetite, which makes them what are 
termed ** good feeders.”’ 


1. 
° 
~: 


2. Power of the digestive and assimilating organs, 
| by which a greater quantity of chyle is elaborated from 
the same aliment in some animals than in others. 


che most striking difference in the rppearance and pro- 
duce is sometimes only separated by a division fenee. 

This is caused, 

1. By the previous condition of the land, quantity 
and quality of manure applied: 

2. Season of the year when manure is drawn and 
method of application. 

‘ 





t 
3. Number of times and manner in which the land 
is ploughed and harrowed. 

4, Preparation of sced and mode of planting or sow- 
ingi— 

5. And lastly, time spent in tending the crop and 
manner of doing it. 


| <A proper discrimination is required to hit right in 
every particular, and so adjust the labor and expense 
as tosecure a profitable crop. The more skilful and 
judicious consideration of the above circumstances, 
| can alone render one man more successful than ancth- 
er. Here is ample scope for the exercise of thought 
and experiment; and the man who by well directed 
ov? careful experiment, esinblishes some principle in 
| the rearing of stock, or cultivation of the soil, and in 
| proof of this principle brings forward to the Fair a 
| specimen of production, which not only excels, but 

has yielded a handsome ‘ nett profit,’”’ will, by im- 
| parting his peculiar method, confer benefit on the 
| whole farming community. In pursuance of this lat- 

ter consideration, the act goes on to provide that the 
| * person claiming the premium shall deliver in wri- 
ting, to the president of the society, as accurate a des- 
cription of the process of preparing the soil, including 
the quantity and quality of manure applied, and in 


sis P aur “le : 2 “s ° ° 
I propose to make a few remarks on section 3d of | raising the crop, or feeding the animal, as may be; 


the act, which will be found entire in the June num- | and also of the ex 


ber of this paper. 


pense and produgt of the crop, or of 
inerease in value of tho animal, with the view of 





In regard to field crops, it is likewise known that | 





showing accurately the profitof cultivating the crop or 
feeding or fattening the animal. This latter clause 
strikes at the root of the whole matter. It excludes 
all mere fancy farmers, who by dint of money can ex» 
hibit some huge animal, or produce an enormous crop 
from a few rods of ground. 

It will be seen I think, that the spirit of the law is 
to give the ** race to the swift and the battle to the 
strong,” and as far as can be, reward and encourage 
genuine merit. 

Farmers of 1841, why are you not still muzzling 
over the surface of your farms with the old bull plough 
with wooden mould board, and putting in your grain 
with the triangular harrow of nine tecth? Who 
amongst you now, who if your stock is not all tho- 
rough bred, have not a sprinkling amonget your 
flocke and herds of some of the best blood in Europe 2 
To whom are you indebted for the amazing improve- 
ment which has taken place in farming for the last 
twenty years? To the ingenious, to the enterpri- 
sing, to the men who were willing to hazard time and 
means in doubtful experiments—many important hints 


'on which you are almost unconsciously practicing 


with success, you can trace to these men—men of 
thought, men of persevering exertion. 

I need not say that real excellence in any depart- 
ment ef business is not the result of accident, or blind 
chance. It must be the fruit of cool reflection, of ** pa 
tient thought.”” The brilliant emanations of genius, 
like those luminous appearances in the heavens which 
sometimes occur, may dezzle and surprise and excite 
our admiration; but most of the great practical im- 
provements in the arts which have raised men from 
barbarism, have been the fruit of laborious exertion, 
of protracted experiments. ‘They have caused much 
racking of the brain and many sleepless nights.— 
These remarks apply as well to farming as to any oth- 
er pursuit. The door of improvement is still open— 
let the tide flow on. Every farmer, if he studies his 
own interest, will become a member of the county s9- 
ciety; and if he has not the taste or the time to devote 
to ngricultural experiments, let him cheerfully con- 
tribute a little for the encouragement of those who, 
for his benefit, are willing to search out the most suc- 
cessful and economical method of raising a crop, and 
will be at the pains of introducing the most approved 
breeds of horees, cattle, sheep, and swine. 

Ogden, June 10, 1841. J. B. SMITH. 





For the New Genesce Farmer, 
Sheep Poisoned by the common Red Che yy, 

Messrs. Epirors—Some ix or eight years since, 
while carrying on forming at Rock Stream, one of 
my orchards, in which was a varicty of fruit trees, in- 
cluding a number of the common red sour cherry, bes 
came covered with a luxuriant growth of grasa, to de- 
stroy which, [ turned in, about the first of September, 
fifly or sixty merino sheep. The animals seemed 
unusually fond of eating the young cherry sprouta 
which had sprung up very thick under and about the 
cherry trece. In less than an hour a large proportion 
of them were discovered to be diseased, and they were 
immediately turned out. They staggered continually, 
pitching forward upon their heads, and often turnin 
entirely over upon their backs. In the course of two 
or three hours several of them had died; the remain- 
der gradually recovered. 

Post mortem examinations proved that their stom- 
achs were compactly filled with the leaves of the 
cherry sprouts, containing, I presume, prussic acid 
sufficient to destroy animal life. 

E. BARNES. 

Note.—A neighbor of mine lost a cow from her 
eating the leaves of a cherry tree, which had been 
blown down by a wind storm, E. B. 

Geneva, May 29, 1841, 
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Excrescences on Plum Trees. 

We first observed the new excrescences on plum 
trees about the 12th of last month; but as vegetation 
has ‘been unusually backward, it is probable that in 
other years, they will appear much earlier. The 
worms in some of these bunches are more advanced 
than in others. 

The more we see of the works of this insect, the 
more we are satisfied it may be easily kept in check, 
or entirely destroyed. Excepting the few that mi- 
grate, it seems not much inclined to wander from its 
native tree, unless others are very near. Where it at- 
tacks plum trees with thick branches, the proprietor 
may find an advantage in cutting out a part with all 
their leaves and frnit on,—because he can find the 
bunches so much more readily, and because the fruit 
that remains will be finer and more valuable. Sum- 
mer pruning is much approved by some horticulturists. 


Possibly some of our readers may think we are be- 
stowing an undue share of attention on this subject. 
We don’t think 80. We expect the most indolent 
will be the first to complain; and it is this class that 
we more especially want to stimulate into action. 
Get up half an hour before the usual time—steal 
away from a noon spell to attend to it—take the neigh- 
bor that comes to spend an idle hour along to see the 
operation and to assist—it will do him good—and the 
pium trees will be saved from ruin. 

Even as late as when our paper makes it appear- 
ance in these northern parts, it is probable that many 
worms will still remainin their nests. Cut open the 
bunches, and see if it isso. if any are found, destroy 
them. If half of them are stopped on their way to 
mischief, it will be something of great value, not only 
as it getaa man’s hand into the business, and prepares 
him for doing his duty next year, but he will have 
much lesa to do. ¢ 





Rust on Wheat. 

A well written paper on the cause of Mildew, 
Blight, or Rust, was lately read before the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture, by Kender- 
ton Smith, in which he endeavors to show that this 
malady is occasioned by sowing grass seed amengst 
the wheat. We have no doubt however, that in differ- 
ent seasons, and different circumstances, the presence 
of rust may be owing to more than one cause; yet, if 
sowing graes seed with wheat, often, or generally pro- 
duces it, it is amost impertant discovery. 

From this paper, (published in the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net,) we make the following extracts: 


‘¢ The wheat of several fields which came under 
my observation [in 18338] and which had not been 
sown with grass seed, was good, the straw bright, and 
the grain of excellent quality. I also remarked, that 
other fields which wera sown with grass seed, and in- 
deed the crop generally throughout the country was 
greatly injured, and in most instances, utterly des- 
troyed by mildew or rust. What appeared very re- 
markable was, that we heard of excellent crops which 
had been raised in the very midst of this ruin and des- 
olation. 

‘‘In the summer of 1838, I was appointed by the 
society, one of an committee to examine a reaping ma- 
chine, then recently invented. We visited the farm 
of Mr. John Fox, of Oxford township, Philadelphia 
county, for the purpose, where the machine was put 
in operation upon a fieid of eight acres. This grain 
was remarkably fine in all respects: It was tall, and 
much of it was lodged, yet the berry was perfectly {fil- 
led, and the straw was in ne respect touched with 
mildew. There was no grass sown with this grain ; 
and I have since learned that Mr. Fox and his brother 
have for many years, always sown their wheat without 

, and that their crops have been uniformly good. 

*¢ Adjoining this field was another in wheat, the 
straw of which was tall, and the growth of which had 
been apparently as vigorous, but the grain was shrunk 
and of little value. This field was sown with 
timothy the previous fall, and with clover in the 
aprimg, ad the groursd wae coyerdd with a thick and 





| healthy coat of these graeses. The soil, situation, and 
ndvantnges of these ‘lots, for the growth of wheat, 
were to all appearance the same. There was anotii- 
er field of wheat on the opposite side of Mr. Fox's 
field, and only separated from it by a road, which was 
also utterly worthless from mildew. This lot had ai- 
so been sown with grass, and there was a strong 
growth upon it. Here then wasa ficld of very supe- 
rior wheat, situate between two other fielda which 
were scarcely worth cutting. 

‘* Within the last two years I have heard of many 
instances of good grain, and but oie instance of mil- 
dewed wheat having been preduced on lands not 
sown With grass, or on which there was not a strong 
growth of grass or weeds. In every case of mildew 
during that time, I have ascertained upon inquiry, 
that grass had been sown with the giain, or prevailed 
to considerable extent naturally. 

‘¢ I do not wish to be understood as stating that the 
presence of grass alecays produces mildew or rust, 
for I know that good crops of wheat have grown 
with it in dry seasons; but I do contend that the pre- 
sence of a thick growth of grass or weeds upon the 
surface of the land, predisposes the crop to disease or 
mildew, and that in wet ceagons it is almost invariably 
noxious and hurtful to the wheat plant. 

“*P. S. Iam informed by Mr. Isaac Newton, an 
active and zealous member of the Society, and one of 
our most enterprising farmers, that he had last year, a 
field of about cight acres of wheat, which he sowed in 
the fall with timothy and herd-grass, except one land, 
nearly in the middle of the field, which by accident 
was omitted. The wheat upon this land was not af- 
fected by mildew, and the grain was of superior quali- 
| ty, while the rest of the field was rendered worthless 
by mildew.”’ 

The foregoing statements are very interesting: but 
we would refer our readers to an able article on this 
subject, published in our current volume, at pages 
38—50, which is worthy of a careful perusal. Now 
is the season for farmers to make observations in re- 
gard to this matter. Let them take notice, in addi- 
tion to the above suggestions, whether stable manure 
is favorable or unfavorable? Whether compost, in- 
cluding a portion of lime, hasa bad effect? Whether 
head-lands in fine tilth, but trodden hard after the 
wheat was sown, are more free from rust? Whether 
this fungus often spreads from low wet places into the 
drier parts of the field? and whether it rarely occurs 
under the shade of trecs?. The satisfactory determi- 
nation of these points may lead to very important re- 
sults; and we should be pleased to hear from corres- 
pondents on the subject. t 





**S, W.°? and the Corn Laws. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer: 

Your correspondent, ‘*S. W.”’ appears to have paid 
much attention to the subject on which he treats; but, 
on the whole, his speculations are much better adapted 
to the state of information and feeling which existed 
fifty years ago, than to the present time. 

While every laborer must, ag he ought, acquire by 
his daily wages sufficient to clothe and educate res- 
pectably his family and provide something for fu- 
ture use, it will be difficult to convince our farmers 
that their profits will be increased by the ‘‘ low prices 
ofagricultural products.’’ It may bo replied that this 
will regulate itself—that the cost of labor will be pro- 
portioned to the prices of the articles produced; but 
this is not true, except in part; and can only be the re- 
sult of great uniformity in the cost of the articles con- 
sumed, according to their value For instance, if the 
bulk of our importations are purehased at high prices, 
the wages of the working man would doubtlees exceed 
the means of the farmer to pay, if wheat was at a low 
priee. 

It is gratifying to observe, notwithstanding the les- 
sons of patience read to us by ** S. W.,”’ and his con- 
clusion ‘* that we have no right to complain of the 
English Corn Laws, which save her agricultural in- 
terests from utter prostration and ruin,’’ that the spirit 
of free trade is spreading in Fingland ae well as this 








country. He has doubtless observed, that though 
generally opposed by the landed interest, which seeks 
but its own selfish ends, regardless of the claims and 
sufferings of community, a mighty movement has ta- 
ken place, which must result in the repeal of those laws, 
at no distant period. When this takes place, it must be 
obvious that the market for our wheat will be much 
better than at the present. 

If **S. W.”’ will take into consideration the un- 
limited capabilities we possess of producing this great 
staple, and the certainty that in a few years at farthest, 
our market will not be adequate to the supply, he will! 
agree with Gov. Davis, of Massachusetts, in saying, 
‘¢ that the policy of our nation in sustaining the cot. 
ton growing interest to the neglect of wheat, is un- 
wise and unjust.’” 

It has often scemed passing strange to me that 5° 
little has been done to promote the prosperity of mil- 
lions at the North, in this important particular, when 
a few hundred thousand men at the South have an ae- 
credited representative at the Court of St. James, 
watching every movement which may affect in the 
slightest degree their favorite exports. 

But there is another aspect to this question, to 
whieh I would direct the attentior. of your correspon. 
dent. He thinks we have no right to complain when 
the landed interests seck their own proteetion; but did 
he ever reflect that this protection was the cause of 
want and misery incaculable ? It is not the only re- 
sult of this system, that the English laborer is abso. 
lately precluded from any higher expectation than 
providing a scanty support for his family; thus extin- 
guishing those noble incentives to exertion, which lie 
inthe path ef the humblest individual among us; but 
let him bear in mind, that no small share of the peo- 
ple of that country, from the operation of those laws, 
inhabit damp and noisome cellars, crowd to an incred- 
ible extent every garret and hovel, and drag out a most 
miserable existence, that ‘* the agricultural interests” 
may ride in splendid coaches and fenst upon the dain- 
ties of the earth. Surely the dictates of philanthrepy 
should outweigh those of cold selfishness. It is how- 
ever, by no means certain that Englich proprictors 
would be the losers by an act of justice and mercy; 
for, says Lord John Russell in his motion for the re- 
duction of duty on foreign grain, ‘ the safety of free 
trade has always been considered as an axiom by wri- 
ters on political economy, and J] see no good reason 
why it should not be reduced to practice."’ 

8. R. W. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Rotation of Crops==-Root Culture. 

Messrs. Evirorns—I am often asked by brother far- 
mers how they can change from their old impoverish- 
ing mode of farming, and adopt an improved system. 
I say to such, fix on a proper rotation of crops—begin 
on a small scale till ‘sure you are right, then go 
ahead.’ My rotation for a five or six years’ course is, 
Ist. Peas, on green sward; 2d. Corn or roots, with 
manure; 3d. Spring wheat; 4th. Oats, and seed with 
clover, or clover and timothy; 5th. Hay or pasture. 
[ find winter wheat a rather uncertain crop, on ac- 
count of its winter killing, and therefore prefer spring 
wheat. The Italian Ihave found the most productive 
variety. I have raised more than thirty bushels of 
this kind to the acre for the last four years, since I 
have adopted the above rotation; and last year I cut, 
from one acre, 1010 sheaves, which yield.d fi/ty-siz 
bushels; and I believe I can do it again. 

My ruta baga crop last year was 1836 bushels, from 
three acres. I kept twenty pigs entirely on them, and 
fouf working horses in good condition, without grain. 
Taleo feed sheep, calves, and cattle on them. But 





some farmers say, ‘‘ my pigs will not eat them:”’ very 
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likely. Then boil the roots for them the first day; 
half boil them the next, and the third day feed them 
raw, and you will have no further trouble. 

I raise the carrot and sugar beet, but do not think 
my jand as well adapted to them as to the ruta baga. 
Last ycar my white beets yielded about 500 bushels to 
the acre, and carrots 450 bushels. I should prefer 
carrots to the ruta baga for horses, if as easily raised; 
but with me they are more expensive. 

Farmers think it costs too much labor to raise ruta 
baga; butif they will try it, and note the expenses, it 
will satisfy them they get well paid for it. » As I have 
kept an account with my crops for severul years, I 
have ascertained that more value may be realized from 
ruta baga than almost any other crop. I give you the 
account of one acre raised last year, on land which the 
year previous was sward, turned over and cropped with 
peas. 

Rent of land to cover interest and taxes,..... $3 00 


Ploughing, ..ccccccscccscccccccsescscccee | 50 
Thirty loads barn yard manure,...-.eeeeeee. 7 50 
Ridging before and after manure,..eee+eeee. 1 50 
Planting and seed,.....ccccccesccccceseeee 1 50 
Hoeing and thinning, four days,.......se06- 3 00 
do. do. 2d. time, 2 days,....ee2-2 1 50 
Horse and man with cultivator, threeiimes,.. 1 50 
Harvesting and pitting, two hands and team, 6 50 
aes . 





$27 50 
600 bushels ruta bagas a 16 cts. $97 92 


Nett gain, seesseeee. $70 42 

Cost only 44 cents per bushel. 

Icall the manure only 25 cts., as it only fite it for 
after crops, and is nearly saved—I used to make 
but one hundred loads of rotted manure, and now I 
make three hundred from the same means. 

As many of your readers have never seen the ** Ru- 
ta Baga Hook,’’ would it not be well for you to pub- 
lish a description of it from the Cultivator, vol. 7, p. 
124? I consider your paper invaluable to the farmers 
in this region; a8 it is more particularly calculated for 
Western New York than any other; and wish it was 
in the hands of every farmer. 

You may publish any, all, or none of this, as you 
may see fit. If you wish, I may give you an account 
of some other crops herealter; but 1 can hold the 
plough better than I can wield the pen. 

With respect, 
ERASTUS SKINNER. 

Prattsburgh, June 18, 1741. 

Remarks. —Thank you, Mr. Skinner. We like 
your mode of wielding the pen, and should be happy 
to hear from youoften. We will show the Ruta Ba- 
ga Hook next month.--Ebs. 








Ploughing level Land in broad Ridges. 
We have some acres of level !and with a hard close 
subsoil, through which the water soaks very slowly; 
and sometimes in rainy weather stands for days to- 
gether in the furrows. —(Why don’t you drain it ?— 
We intend to—one thing at a time;) but in the mean 
time we have been gathering it up into broad lands of 
fifty fect or thereabouts. This is done by ploughings, 
repeated in the same order, without leveling it oack 
again; and a very fine effect has been produced. In- 
stead of the soil soaking for a month or two during 
our wet spring, and seeming almost prepared when 
dry, for the brick-kiln, it becomes light, mellow, and 
greatly increased in fertility. Crops, double in value, 
whether of grain or grass, may now be readily ob- 
tained. 
As the middle part of the land is much elevated, so 
the dead furrows are proportionably depressed; and 
in the bottom of these, now a foot or eighteen inches 





below the original surface of the land, we intend to 
make covered drains, perhaps three feet deep which 
shall freely discharge all the water that soaks down 
from the lands into them. 

In conclusion, we would just remark, that the 
lands are raised without extra expense or labor, the 
work being done in the ordinary routine of cultiva- 
tion. t 





Locust Tree Insect. 

A correspondent in Sencca county inforins as that 
his locust trees are infested with ‘‘small insects about 
a quarter of an inch long,’’ and he thinks they will 
inevitably destroy the trees, unless we or our corres- 
pondents can point out a remedy. 


We are not informed in what manner this insect 
commits its deprcdations—whether it preys on the 
wood, the bark, or the leaves—nor are we informed 
whether it is a worm, a caterpiller, a beetle, or a fly— 
but it isan insect about a quarter of an inch long! 
Very definite indeed! Who can tell what it is, or 
how to destroy it? We know ot but one insect that 
infests these trees, and that is the locust borer, which 
in its perfect state, is a beetle about five-eighths of 
an inch in length, of a dark brown color, with bright 
yellow stripes across its wings and body. In its 
larva state, it is from one half to three quarters of an 
inch in length, and does its mischief by boring holes in 
the body and limbs of the trees, so that they break 
off or die. They first made their appearance in the 
Eastern states, we believe, about 15 or 20 years ago, 
and soon destroyed many of the trees there. They 
began to appear on the trees at Rochester about eight 
years ago, and in four or five years they destroyed or 
disfigured nearly all the large trees about the city, and 
they are still prosecuting their work ‘vf destruction. 


We have not discovered them in many places be- 
yond the vicinity of the city, but they are doubtless 
extending themselves, waging a war of extirmination 
against locust trees; and we have no doubt this is the 
insect found by our correspondent. We on!y regret 
that we are unable to offer him a remedy against their 
ravages. Scraping off the rough bark and giving the 
tree a coat of white wash, has been practiced lere as 
a preventive, but with only partial succees. They do 
not seem to increase very rapidly at first, and their 
numbers can be reduced by picking them out of their 
holes witha barbed wire. The perfect insect may be 
seen ai this season of the year, running rapidly about 
the body and large limbs of the tree. 





American Society of Agriculture. 

We last month published the address of Mr. Robin- 
son on the formation of a National Agricultural So- 
ciety. We now givea circular and form of a subacrip- 
tion paper received from him. If any of our readers 
desire to send their names or contributions to aid in 


this laudable enterprise, we shall be happy to forward | 


the same to Mr. Robinson or to Mr. E!Isworth, 

'o the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer : 

Gex.—The object of the annexed form of a subserip- 
tion, is to ascertain whether there ia a sufficientnum- 
ber of the friends of this grent measure in the Union 
at this time, willing to lend their influence, to war- 
rant a call of a primary meeting to orGanize the So- 
ciety. Should the indications appear favorable, a 
committee of the friends of the cause will take upon 
themselves the responsibility of naming a time and 
place for the meeting; of which you will be duly 
notified. 

I fondly hope you will promptly lend your own 
name, and procure a few names of other friends of 
agricultural improvement in your vicinity, and then 
forward the subscription by mail in time to reach 


Washington by the 10th of August; addregsed to the | 
i 


‘Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of the Patent 
Office, for Solon Robinson.’ 

If you are averse to asking your friends to give ps- 
cuniary aid to this measure in its incipient state, 
please make use of the first part only of the paper. 

Ihope you will charge the liberty I take, to the 
zealous ardour I feel in promoffhg this great National 
object. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself your agricul- 
tural friend and humble servant, 

SOLON ROBINSON, 

Lake C. H., Indiana, June 3d, 1841, 


[FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION PAPER. ] 
National American Society of Agriculture. 


** To elevate the Character and Standing of the Cul- 
tivators of the American Soi.” 

The subject of forming such a Society, being now 
agitated in the United States, we do hereby pledge 
ourselves to the support of such a society, according 
to our ability; and we earnestly hope that the active 
leading friends of the measure will take the necessary 
steps to organize the society in the course of the year 
1841. 

Knowing that funds will be necessary to bring this 
grent beneficial National Institution into active opern- 
tion, particularly as we hope to sec a National School 
of Agriculture connected with the Society; and also 
a scientific Journal worthy the proposed name and 
character ofsuch an institution—those of us who have 
added certain eums to our names, have freely conirib- 
uted those sume, and placed them in the hands of 

to be expended in aiding the formation of such 
a Society. 





New Varieties of Turnip Seeds. 

A large assortment of Turnip seeds from Eng- 
land, have lately been received at the Rochester Sced 
Store, including, besides the more common varietics, 
several kinds quite new, or but little known in this 
country. We extract the following discription of 
some of them from the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


Green-Toppced Yellow-Bullock—This turnip at- 
tains amedium size. Itsshape is globular, or some- 
what flattened, with a very small tap root; it isanold 
variety, and is held in deserved estimation. 


Ox- Heart Yellow—ia an excellent turnip; although 
it comes carly to maturity, and attains a considerable 
size, it is by no means deficient in hardiness. 


Hoods new large Yellow—is a very superior, 
large, globularly shaped, bardy turnip, remarkably 
perfect in symmetry, and hag rather a lightish green 
top. It was introduced by Charles Hoed, Esq., an 
eminent farmer at Inverbrora, Sutherlandsbize, a 
gentleman who has devoted much attention to the 
ogee and improvement of field turnips gener- 
ally. 


Pomeranian Globe.—This variety was introduced 
some years since from Pomerania, and may be con- 
sidered the most perfect globe turnip in shape, as well 
as the inmost regular or uniform grower. Its skin is 
of asmooth white, and somewhat shining or transpa- 
rent-like in appearance; leaves smoothish, of a dark 
green colour with whitish nerves. 





Red Tankard.— In size, shape, and texture, this 
| variety may be considered as occupying an interme- 
| diate place between the white and grecn tankard. It 
jis of a bright red clover on the upper eurface, and 
; white on the under. 


Lawiown Hybrid.—This variety, which was raised 
by James Wright, Fsq., of Lawtown, near Perth, 
may be considercd as_ bearing the same relation to the 
Swede as Dale’s hybrid. Its leaves are darkish 
green, rather small and smocthish, roots roundish or 
somewhat heart-shaped, being often tapered or the 
under side; white below and green above the surface 
of the ground. They are possessed cf more solidity 
and firmness of texture than most of the white sorts, 


Lewisham Green-Topped Ox-heart.—This is an 
excellent variety, grown in some of the southern dis- 
trictsof England and in Scotland. It acquired this 
name from having been first introduced by Messrs, 
Willmott and Co., of Lewisham. In color and shape 
it very much resembles the Lawtown hybrid, but is 
somewhat softer in texture and has larger and lighter 
green colored Icaves. 
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CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE N. ¥. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY—TO BE 


HELD AT SYRACUSE, SEPT. 29 anv 30, 1841. 


The New York Sta Agricultural Society will hold 
a Cattle Show and Fatrat Syracuee, on the 29th and 
3th daysof Sept., 1841, at which time the following 
Prizes will be awarded. The Premiums offered, are 
numerous rather than large, the Society prelerring to 
make their appeal to the emulation and publie spirit of 
our farming population, rather than to that avarice 
which can alone be ealled into action by the induce- 
ment of large rewards. 

List of Premiums. 
ON CATTLE. 
I. BULLS—Of any breed—3 years old and over. 


For the best,. .«..e+e+ $20 | For the third hest,...... $§ 
For the second best,.... For the fourth best, Diploma, 
WI, BULLS—Of any irced, over 2 and under 3 years old. 
For the best,. . « eseee« $20] Forthe third best,...... $8 
For the second best,.... 12] For the fourth best, Diploma. 
I. BULLS~Of any breed, under 2 years old. 

For the hest,. cesses ees ” For the third best,... .. . $5 
For the second hest,.««- For the fourth best, Di iplomea. 
Iv. COWwWSs—Of aoa breed, 3 years old and upwards. 
For the best,. « » «ee +. $20) For the third best,...... 3 
For the seeond best,... 12] For the fourth best, Diploma. 
V. HEIPERS—Of any improved breed, 2 years old and over. 
For the best,......- «+ $12| For the third hest,.......@5 
For the second best,..e. $| For the fourtii best, Diploma. 

VI, HEIFERS—Of any improved breed, under 2 years old. 
For the best,. . . ...+ +. $19} Forthe second best,. ... $5 
For the third best, Diploma, 

Vil. COWS—Cross between the native and improved breeds. 
For the best,... . « «ee « $12] For the third best,... ... $6 
For the second best,. +. For the fourth best, Diploma. 


Vil. HEIFERS— 











Cross between the native and improved 
breeds. 


| 
For the best,. «++...» + @10| For the third best,... . . . $5 | 
For the second best,.«. oF For the fourth best, Diploma, 
IX. COWS—Welire breeds, | 
For the besi,. «2 +++. $10} For the third best,...... = | 
For the second best,.... © | For the fourth best, Diploma. | 
The greatest combination of those points or proper- | 
ties which indicate milking qualitics and an aptitude | 
to take on flesh on the more valuable pris, together 
with general beauty of form, (size in itselt not being 
considered a criterion of excellence, ) will be the con- 
siderations which will govern the viewing committee 
in awarding premiums in the above classcs. 


ON HORSES. 
For the best Stallion,... $20| For the best ap | #2 
For the second best,..«. . Mare and Coit,. .... vee 
For the third best... ... For the second best,.... 12 
For the fourth best, Sian For the third best,..... & 
For the fourth best, Diploma. 


A variety of horses possessing size, strength, and 
endurance for field labor, combined with that action 
which qualifies for the carriage or saddle—in short, 
the horze of all work, is probably the most profitable 
class which our farmers can now engage in renring, 
and to euch therefore, will the preference of the Socie- 
ty be given. 

SWINE—Ocer 10 months old. 


For the best Boar,..... on Best breeding Sow,. «+. S10 
For the second best,.... For the second best,.... © 
For thethird best,....... 5] For thethird hest,...... 

For the fourth best, Diploma, | For the fourth best, Dipl oma. 


In awarding premiunis on bogs, reference will not 
be had exclusively to size or to present condition, but 
to that form and that proportion of bone and ofial to 
more valuable parts, which proinises the greatest value 
from the least amount of feed. 





SHEEP—I. Lone Woozxrp. 
For the best Buck,..... @i0| Best nen of 3 Mwes,.... $10 } 
For the second best,.... 5) For ine second hest,.... 
For the third best, Diploma. | For the third best, Diploma. 
@. Mice Ween. | 
For the best Buck,..... gi0 | Best peu of 3 Ewes,.... S16 } 
For the second besi,. 5| For the sceon: he est,. 5 
For the third best, Diploma. 





For the third best, 
Mi. Fine Woo.ep. 
For the best Buck,. ... 310] Best pen of 3 Ewes.... $10 
For the second best,.... | For the second best,. | 
For the third kest, | For the third best, 
The term ‘long wooled”’ is designed to include the 
Leicesters, sdnonian, Cotawolda, and all the Englieh | 
varieties of sheep wiich furnish the quality of wool | 
suitable for ecombing—the ** middle wouied’’ the South | 
Dewn, Norfolk, Dorset, Chevoii, nuiive, &e.—the | 
4* fine wooled’’ the Spanish and Saxon varieties of the 
Merino aud some of their crossce. } 


Diplome. 


Diploma Di ipioma. 





” | other. 
duecd, and the eye flattered in the most agreeable man- | 


‘| od, disposed according to this 





FARM IMPL E ME NTS 


For the best Plou; whee $e 
For the second best, . eee ‘ 
For the third best, Diploma. | For the thud best, = 
For the best Harrow... 8 | For the beet Horse Rake, 





For the second best,.... 5] For the second best,.... 5 
For the third best, Jiploma. | For the third be st, Dipioma. 
For tic best Cultirator,.. © | Best Fanning Mil ase 
Tor the second hest,.... 5] For the se a. 
For the third best, Diploma. For the third best, Diploma. 








2 
| Forthebest Dril! Barrow, © | For the best Straw Cutter, §& 
5 


For the second best,.... 5} For the second hest,...- 
For thethird best, Diploma. | For the third best, Diplo ma. 
Diserctionary premiums will also be awarded to 
manufacturers of the best sub-soil and side-hill plouhy, | 
hoes, shovels, spades, forks, rakes, and other farming 
utensils. : 
The economy and durability, as well as the excel- 


lence, in other respects, of farming implements, will 
’ t ’ o t ’ 


be taken into consideration. 

Discre a will be awarded for the best 
samples and best varieties of winter and spring wheat, 
corn, rye, Senenvete, peas, beans, buckwheat, hemp, 
flax, broom corn, maple, and beet root sugar, &c. &e. 

Also, potatoes, turnips, sugar beets, mangel wurtzel, 
carrots, pumpkins, and horticultaral products gene- 
rally. 

Also, fruits of all kinds, and flowers. 

The varieties, when different from those in common 
use, should be properly explained, the method of cul- 
ture, Ke. 


Prizes to be Awarded in Albany. 


The following premiums wil! be awarded at the en- 
nual mecting ot the Socicty, on the 3d Wednesday 
of January, 1842: 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
sample of j For the best sample of 
less than > $20 ts #20 | 


” 





For the hest 
Butter, oe 
100 pou o tees 

For the vse e t,. coos B81 

For tite third best,..... 8] 

For the fourth best,. ° 5 | For the fourth best,. 

Diploma. | | For the fifth best, Diptome. 

FIELD CROPS, 

Best acre of Potatoes,... #35} 








Cheese, not less than 
166 pounds, 





For the second icst..e+- 12 
For the third best,.... 


For the fifth best 


Best acre of Wheat,.... $29 
For the se — best, _— 
Vest acre of Parle Ys eck 
me e hest, 








ret 





Best aere of Sugar Reels, 215 
Per the second best, Diploma. 
Por the se acre of Ree Best acre of Ruta Baga, #15 
For the secona best, Diplo: Por the scvond best, Diploma. 
For the best acre of Oats, 215 5 | Best acre of Carrots,... S15 
e second hest, Diploma, | For the second hest, Diploma, 

e of Indian Corn, 315 | For the best acre of Peas, 315 
For the second best, Diploma. | 


i 
For these 
r 








For the second best, Diploma. 

The rules and regulations which will govern the 
Society in awarding their Premiums, will b e pub! iehed 
in our next. 


The prizes will be paid in plate or cash, at the op- | 


tion of the winner. Shou'd net the Socieiy obtain r 


Diploma in scrsou, some Agricultural Work or Pritt, | 


may be substituted for their Diploma. 





Complementary Colors. 

Tt has been to 
ranged together, are much more pleasing than the er- 
or, that there ere concor:'- 


ng known that some colors when ar- 


rangemient of other colors ; 
ant and disco 1 
discordant sounds. The late Baren 


— of the subject in his *‘Biographical Mezmoir ot 


Cavier took this 


Yount Rumford.’ 

*¢ He determined by phyaical experiments, the rules 
that render the oppesition of colers agreeable. When 
one looks steadily for some time at a -pot of a certain 
color ona white ground, it appears Lordered with a 
different color, which however is always 
with relation to that of the spot. Tlus is what i 


the saine 


| called THE COMPLEMENTARY COLOR ; a. 


ile same two colors are always complementary to eac) 


It is by arranging them that harmony is pro- 


ner. Count Rumford who did every thing by meth- 


- 
+ 


rule, i/2 colors Y 


| furniture, and the pleasing effect of the whole was 


remarked by all who entered his apartmenis.”” 
Ina recent number of the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
this subject is discussed ut ssme lengih, and the Essay 


of Chevreul (who has lately examined it with much 
|attention) ia referred to, for several particulars. In 
{this way, the editor says, ‘complementary colors 
always suit each other. 
or of red is green ; of orange, sky blue; of yellow, | moved, and although the ground was in other reapec# 


Now the complementary ccl- 


Best Thr shin 2g Machine, £20 | 
For the second best,.... 10 | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


For the second hest, Diiz!ema. | 


rdant colors as well as concordant and | 


pe 
Mts | 


[ viole t; of indigo, orange-yellow ; and consequently, 


igo, 
blue and orange colored flowers, yellows and violets, 
may be placed together; while red and rose colored 
flowers will harmonize with their own green leaves. 


| White suits blues and oranges, and better still redg 


and reges ; butit tarnishes yellows and violete, Tp 
all cases however, when colors do not agree, the pla. 
eng white between them, restores the eflec’.”’ 

| To the lovere of beautiful flowers who may wish 
| to arrange them with the finest effect, these notices 
may be interesting and useful ; and the following sue. 
"he cession of colors is recommended, where the flowers 
| are placed in lines ; viz: 


‘© White, reddi sl-scarlet, white, rosc-line, 3 
| viole t or, purp! e, orange, white, reddisn- scarlet, pur. 
le tinged with green, rose-lilac, yellow, violet or 


" 


| pape orange, white, red-ecarlet, deep purple, roze. 
| 'ilac, white, yellow, violet or purple, orange, white, 
| &e. 

| **'T'o produce the best effect in patches of seven ar- 
' 


ranged tlus— 


~ 

” * 
” 

” * 
hd 


we may have 1. Six orange with a purple or violet 
centre. 2. Six purple or violet with a yellow cenue, 
3. Six yellow with a purple or violet centre. 4. Six 
scarlet with a white centre. 5. Six white with a 
scarlet cenire. G. Six rose with a white centre. 7, 
Six blackich green purple with an orange centre, 
| These seven pateLes forming a siraight border, may 
| then be rep seated in an inverted order which would 
tches; and there should be a pateh of 
If the borde: t's heuba 


| 
| 
} 
! 
‘ 


| give 13 j 
seven wi hice s at each end. 
| withent any central point of view, the foregoing ar. 
, rangement should be repeated ad infinitum witkeut 
| inverti ng the order after the 7th patch. 
‘ Another edvantageous disposition would be the 
io llow ing : 


white * * orange 


* pink white * 


pink , yel,low , white orange, vio*let , white 


white * * rose white * * orange 


violet * * yellow scarlet * * white 


yellow , wh,ite , violet white, yel,low , ecarlet 


| violet * “yellow scarlet * * white 
| 

| blue.purple * * white 

| white, pi,nk , blue-purple 


blue purple * * white.” t 


Frem the Magazine of Horticullure. 
The Yellows in Peach ‘i'rees, 
I bave noticed occasional useful remarks on the best 
avieties anc. the culture of fruit trees, in your -_ 
bey ence but I have not, as ye fFeen any tr 








i1u.."ks upon the disease calle 4 the yell . hich a als 
fects the peech tree, or reasons assign «ter. « preva 
lence. If the cause could be found oi + ni ght lead 


to acure, Which would render a lasting oeuetit to our 
countty. However valuable mert other fruits are, 
none are «qual to the peach in delicious flavor and 
calthiaess, and] should therefore he pleaeed to see 
this subject enrefully investigated, and the experience 
of some of your intelligent coi cece Mo communi 
cated through your pages. 

And as I have, fer about thirty years, occasionally 
; had my attention drawn to this subject, Iam wi 
to throw in my mite of experience. I am fully saiis- 
fied that the complaint ex'sts, Some persons say that 
the worm at the root is tle cause of the yellows 
acknowledge that any disorder that desiroys the trees 
will cause the leavea to turn yellow ; ; but the com 
plaint I call the yellows will kill a whole orchard, 
without any visible wounds, on or before the third or 
fourth full crop. 1 think where any neighborhood 
| abounds with peach orchards, it will be near'y impoe 
| sible to keep elcar of the disease. 
| On planti ng out young peach trees on the site of 
| peach nursery, two years after the nursery ¥as @ 
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well suited for the growth of the peach tree, yet by 
the next autumn, many of them were dead, and the 
balance so sickly that had them all dug up, and there 
was no sign of the worm at their roots. From this, 
and other similar experiments, I think the disease may 
be generated by planting in or near where a nursery 
or orchard of peach trees has been, or where the lat- 
ter is ; consequently, where a neighborhood abounds 
with peach trees, there is danger of its becoming over- 
spread with disease, without greater care then is usu- 
ally taken to prevent it. ip 

I think] have seen evidences of its being in some 
degree contagious. Richard Cromwell, the respecta- 
ble and worthy peach raiser, near Baltimore, hes for 
upwards of thirty years supplied that city with peaches 
of the best quality, ona large scale. Some time since, 
when I was walking with Mr. Cromwell through his 


peach orcnard, when the trees were hanging tuil of 


ripe fruit, he pointed outa tree he said had the yel- 
lows, having a full crop upon it, at that time worth 
one dollar per peck, and to me it appeared healthy ; 
but he observed to me, ‘¢as soon as take the fruit 
from the tree, I shall dig it up, in order to prevent the 
disease spreading any farther, for I expect the side of 
the adjoining trees next to it will be affected next 
season.” 1 had occasion to pass through Mr. Crom- 
well’s orchard the next fruiting time, and the sickly 
tree had becn dug up, but, as had been predicted, 
parts of the four neighboring trees were evidently 
much affecied, but only ithe sides next to the discased 
tree, which made it the more striking, and convinc- 
ing of the contagion, if this is a proper term. 

On another occasion, I had a favorite early purple 
peach, before I hada nursery, that I suspected was 
partially atiected by the yellows, and being desirous of 
preserving the variety, 1 cut the healthiest branch | 
could yet, and I had twelve buds inserted in healthy 
peach stocks, but when they bad grown about three 
feet, they showed the disease so plainly that in order to 
prevent it from spreading, I pulled up all the trees, 
and bad them burnt. 

From these cases, it seems to me the disease may 
be generated by plantiug old perch orchard. or nurse- 
ries too soon after the removal of the old trees, and 
also by planting too near those already affected with 
the disease ; andJf cuitings or scions are taken from 
diseased trees, their product will be also diseased. J 
also think the yellows may be communicated to young 
trees by planting seeds taken from diseased peach 
trees. Respectfully your friend, 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

Clairmont Nursery, March 18, 1841. 





Botanye 
In the whole familily of eciences there is not one 
more instructive aud pleasing than Botany. It culti- 
yates and purifies the better feeliz zs of our nature, by 
directing our minds to the goodness of God, as dis- 





played iu a very extensive portion of His works. And 
whiie it retiaes the tasie and captivates the fancy, it 
enligaiuas the understanding tnd cirengthens the judg- 
mciii. 


Cold and unthankful indeed must that man be, who 
feels no warm emotion while he beho!ds the bounties 
and smiles of an Omnipotent Creator. How then 
can that science {ail to be interesting which trent of s 
important an operstion in nature, a8 the process of 
vegetition, and which classifies piints and explains 
their properties. Whether we survey nature in the 
wild luxuriance of (he foreat, or in the most delicate 
beauties of the garden, without some knowiedge of 
this science, all is equally irregularity and confusion. 
We nay admire the wilderness of the one,or be pleas- 
ed w.ih the variety of the other, but we cannot feel 
that interest which even a partial acquaintance with 
this science will impart. All then is order, beauiy 
and harmony. We sce the sturdy oak of ages, and 
appropriate to itits legitimate place in the vegetable 
kingdom; we scrutinize the polished petals of the 
flowers and glow with admiration and delight. We 
no longer walk in the woods, or the fields, or amuse 
ouraelves in the garden without discovering new beau- 
ties in every shrub, and plant, and flower, which 
comes under our notice. The vegetable world at 
once becomes animate. We read new lessons of wis- 
dom and goodness in every blade of gress, and find 
that there is nota leaf nor a fibre, which does not per- 
form its proper office in the pruduction of the plant. 

The ecience of Botany bas already secured itself a 
place in almost all schools of the higher order, and on- 
ly needs an introduction to be generally received and 
studied, in our schools of even the hamblest characicr. 
It has nothing abstruse in itybut is entirely within the 
Capacity of every grade of intellect, and may be acqui- 


red even bychildren. -True tbey may not become | 


] 
| 
. higl 
| wauica, 
| 
| 


| thoroughly versed in it, nor are they capable of ful- 
| ly understanding many other branches of knowledge 
which they study. It is a matter worthy of investiga- 
| tion and trial whether the introduction of as pleasing 
a study as that of flowers, for whic all children have 
a great fondness, would not have a happy influence on 
our schools. Jt would be connecting pleasure with 
| improvement, and would havea tendency to ercate a 
taste for study which should not be the least object of 
jechools. . 

Tt would be an instructive amusement too for youth 
lof both sexes to study this science even after leaving 
school. Youth isa period in which amusement will 
have a place iu the distrioution of time. This is as it 
should be, but that course cannot be an uuwiee one, 
which makes that amusement a source of instruction. 
The study of which we speak, is one where the path 


of science is literally strewed with flowers. How 
many au hour which we spendin idle lounging, might 





be occupied in some pursuit, which while it recreated, 
would improve ue. And at this season of the year 
nothing could be better suited to such a purpose than 
the study of Botany. —TWVestern Star. PHILO. 





‘armers and Mechanics, 

We heartily concur with the Louisville Journal in 
the following remarks. The New York Mechanic is 
one of the cheapest and most interesting of our ex- 
change papers. It is published weekly at the low 
price of $1,50 per year. All mechanics and moat 
farmers, will find it worth many times the price of 
subscription. 


‘¢ Among the many valunble papers which we re- 


ceive, there are few possessing more substantial merit 
than the ‘ New York Mechanic.’ Jt is a weekly pa- 
per published in the city of New York, by Rufus 
Porter & Co., and, as its title indicates, is devoted to 
the diffusion of information on subjects connected 
with the arts and sciences—notices of the progress of 
mechanical and other improvemenia, discoveries and 
inventions, scientific essays, philosophical experiments 


illustrative of some new invention or improvement in 
machinery, with accurate and copious explanations, 
calculated to keep the mind of the rcader well inform- 
ed of the progress of the useful arts. 

*¢ The success of a paper ef this kind is a cheering 
evidence of the increasing interest of the reading com- 
munity in whatever tends to develop the genius and 
unfold the resources of our people, as well as of ile 
growing intelligence and enterprise of the mechanics 
of the country. In times past, no class of society has 
been so poorly represented in ihe wor!d of letters, as 
the mechanics and fariners. Literary periodicals are 
every where to be found—political papers have multi- 
plied witil their name is icgion—even until every po- 
| litical party and iragment of a party hag its horde of 
stipendiaries, periorming its behests with a blind and 
heedless cdevotion—thevlogy has its champions—law 
| its xdvocates—inedicine and surgery their defenders, 

nad even plrenology, animal magnetism and Gra- 
bevi’s system of sublim«ting the mind on bran bread 
and Teunton water, have securcd the aid of the pruiss, 
vith its thousand times multiplied voices, has 
heralded the merits of cach ali over tue nid, and com- 
pelled the public eye and ear to entertain its claima to 
ailemtion. 

‘But the interests of agriculture and the mechanic 
arte, and the beautiiul and glorious eciences in the 
midet of which they spriig iato life and usefulness, 
have scarcely been deemed worthy a place in the ar- 
chives of theage. It has been deemed enough for the 
farmer to plough sow and reap, 23 hie father did before 
him; and for the mechanic to learn his trade and pur- 
sue it in the beaten and unimproved track that 
master trod—as though labor were the only means on 
which to rely for auccess and exnerience—interchange 
of opinions—dillusion of knowledge— intellectual cal- 
tivation and generous emulation, out of place 01, noe 
worth the pursuit. 

‘¢ Of late however, those classes on whom the pros- 
| perity, wealth, and glory of our country so much de- 
| pend, have assumed a more commanding position, A 
| newspaper devoted to the interests of the mechanic 
|} and the cultivator of the soil, and conducted with taste, 
‘ability and effect, is now no strange thing. We see 
|no surer mark of the progress of socicty than the ele- 
| vation of the laborer to his proper dignity, wherein his 
| moral power is brought into action as well as his phy- 
| sical strength. 
| **Ofail the varied employments of men, there are 
none 69 well calculated to} unfold thes powers of 
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and general miscellany. Exch number contains plates | 





the mind and lead it on from discovery to discovery— 
from invention to invention, as the cultivation of the 
soil and the pursuit of the different branches of me- 
chanical science. The mind has always a fund of 
fresh materials to work upon, capable, by a thousand 
changes and combinations, of being improved withcut 
limit, yet without ever reaching absolute perfeciion, 
The chemical properties of soils—their adaptation te 
particular crops—the cultivation of the fruits of the 
earth, and the rearing of the useful animals, afford a 
never ending series of inetructive lessons. And the 
mechanic aris, how noble—how useful—how well cal- 
culated to enlist the inquiring mind in the pursuit of 
these improvements which, while «ey develop its 
own powers, enlarge the sphere of human happinese, 
end strengthen the dominion of the intellectual over 
the material world,”’ 
How to Eradicate the Bramble. 

I observe that a correspondent in your last number 
inquires how the blackberry bush may be destroyed, 
As I have encountered and eradicated some formida- 
ble patches, which existed on the lands which [ have 
at cifizrent times added to my farm, | think I may 
venture to recommend to yow correspondent an in- 
failibie prescription. Some time in the winter or 
spring cut them close to the ground, and repeat the 
operation the last of July. A few will appear the seo 
cond year, be sure to cut them also the last of May, 
and the lastof July. This specific is based upon the 
scientific principle, that no tree, shrub or plant, can 
long maintain the life of the root without the aid of the 
top. ‘The leaves, &e. are as indispensable to the 
long life of a vegetable, as lungs are to an animal.§ 

‘The same plan will destroy the iron weed or devil- 
bit, which so much infests the blue grass pasinres of 
Kentucky, and which some farmers have voinly en- 
deavored (o ciadicate by cutting once a year for thirty 
years in succession. Such nests are not to be exier- 
minated by cutting in the blossom or in the moon, but 
by ihe dint of scratched hands and sweated {faces.— 
You inay have remarked the freedom of my farm from 
them, though a scattered one here and there shows the 
propensity of the soil to produce them, and that my 
predecessors were industrious enough to raise'thur 
own blackb-rrics.— Western Farme: and Gardener. 








Consumption of Meat. 

There sre few things in the habits of Americans, 
which strike the foreign observer with more force, 
than the extravagant consumption of food—and more 
especially of meat. Truly we are a carnivorous peo- 
With all our outery about hard times, the quan- 


’ 
pie. 


| tity of provisions consumed in America would sup- 








port, in health, treble our population in Europe. The 
vast consumption of meat is not only wasteful, but ine 
jurious to health, and to activity, of body and mind. 
The body if made of iron, would be unable to perform 
all the functions imposed upon it at one time—especi- 
ally is it, we snould suppose, w'ilout pretending to 
any science oa the exhiect, deleterious to eat meat 
suppers—or to ent a heavy meal immediately prece- 
ding aay action of body and mind. How well this is 
proved by the experience oi the turf. Suppose a race 
to be incde for a heavy sum, half forfeit, aud on going 
into the sieole, the trainer finds that although he is 
eure that his nag is the better horse, the groom has 
been bribed to give him a gallon of oats and water at 
pleasure, would he not at once withdraw, and pay for- 
feit eooncr than encounter the uncertainty of paying 
the fullamount ? May it not be averred that one half 
of the provisions consumed in this country might be 
saved witl i: tv of aveiding the numerons disea- 
ses tliat arise iivia plethora, impaired digesiion, and 
disordered blood? Let the heads of any family ex 


certat 


;amine, and they will find thata substitution of bread 


and vegeta! ‘os cad milk for three-fourths of the meat 
coneumed, would be attended with economy xnd bet- 
ter health.—American Farmer. 

Recipe for Making Freach Honey. 

Take six eggs, leaviug out two whites, one pound of 
loaf sugar, a quarter ef pound of butter, the juice ot 
four lemons, and the rind of two grated; the sugar to 
be broken into small picecs, and the whole stewed over 
aslow fire until it becomes of the consistency of honey. 
It is very nice. A Supscrizer. 

Montgomery co., Pa., May, 1841. 








laquiry. 
A pergon renders me services, and I write a letter 
of thanks, acknowledging the obligation. Who 
ought to pay the postage ? Q. 
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ROCHESTER, JULY, 111. 
Our Aim and Expectations. 

When the New Genesee Farmer was commenced, 
the publishers announced that they should aim to 
make it the most useful and most extensively circula- 
ted agricultural paper in the country; and, although 
some may have thought this savored a little of egotism, 
we are willing to repeat the assertion, and do so with 
an assurance of success iminediately in prospect. Ih 
is uy:necessary to mention here what our friends say 








respecting our labors thus far; we only wish at pres- 
ent, to inform our readers that such arrangements are | 
now making as we have the utmost confidence will 
fully accomplish the objects named. Our circula- 
tion is now double what it was last year, and we have 
good reason to believe that next year it will be double 
what it is thia; orin other werds, that we shali print 
and circulate about 40,000 copies per month! Dvoe- 
any one say “it can’tbedone?”’ We reply, the word 
can’t ig not in our vocabulary, and we expect, next 
month to make all this appear reasonable. 

One word in the ears of our readers. [7 Please 
tel] your friends and neighbors thet we have now 5 
supply of Vol. I. and Vol. Il. from the commence 
ment, but this will not be the case many months, and 
eome will repent it if they do not subscribe soon. We 
have no time for stereotyping or reprinting back 
numbers. PUBLISHERS. 





§ Downing’s Landscape Gardening, 
Adapted to North America, with a view to the Im- 
provement of Country Residences, and with re- 
marks un Rural Architecture.”’ 

It is with no little satisfaction that we announce to 
our readers the appearance of the above work, from 
the pen of our gifted friend, A. J. Dowstxe, of New- 
bargh. 

We have had opportunity but for a hasty glance at 
ite contents; and wish our readers could have shared 
our enjoyment, and we may add, pride, as we looked 
over this truly elegant volume. The engravings are 
very creditable to our artiste, and the quality of the 
paper, and the mechanical exccuiion generally, leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The arrangement appears to us very simple and ju- | 
dicious, and so far as we have examined, his subject is | 





treated in such a manner as to show a just conception | 
of the wantsand means of this, as distinguished from 
European countries. His motto is, 
“Tnsult not Nature with absurd expense, 
Nor spoil her simple charms by vain pretence. 
Weigh well the subject, be with caution bold, 
Profuse of genius, not profuse of gold,” 
Bat we must defer further notice until our next num- 
ber, which we design to enrich with extracts from the 


work, 
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Scarcity of Fodder==-Seasonable Hints. 
Farmers who “‘work it right,’’ will of course take 
measures to provide sufficient food for their live stock 
the coming winter, and endeavor, as far ae possible, to 
inake up for the deficiency of hay and the failure of 
some other crops. It is not yet too late to sow millet 





be sown now, broad cast like oats, and will afford un 
abundance of the best of fodder. [3 See remarks 
on these subjects in another part of this paper. 

Those who have not sown any root crops, or have 
lost them, should now sow ruta bagas—just in time— 
and if they fail, sow English turnips about the middle 
orlatter part of the month. Much time has been lost 
this season by the farmers and their crops, and both 
must now exert themselves to the utmost, or winter 
wili find them unprepared. We advise our reade.e, 
therefore, to bestir themselves, and keep stirring, and 
above all to stir the ground often among their corn 
and other cultivated crops. 





Sales of Berkshires. 


Mr. Lossing of this city, informs ve, that he hae 
recently sold his famous breeding sow Mazima, to Mr, 
Curp of Kentucky, for the handsome sum of $300, 
The animal is well known to breeders of Berkshire, 
as one of the largest of her kind in this couniry. Mr, 
Lossing has also eold his imported boar Newberry, to 
the same gentleman, for $200. He was shipped a 
few days since, and weighed, including cage, 880 Iba, 





—it produces both grain and fodder. Corn may also 


—Albany Cultivator. 
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THE DEANSTON (SCOTCH) SUBSOIL PLOUGH. 


The Subsoil Plough, we believe, is destined to effect a greater improvement in American agriculture than 


any other implement that has been invented or introduced of late ycars. 


We published last month, the re- 





marksof Mr. Phinney on subsoil ploughing; and we now copy from the Farmers’ Cabinet some additional 
observations on the subject, together with a representation of the Scotch Subsoil Plough. We have seen 
‘hese implements, both in Scotland and England. Those in the latter country were mostly. of a better and 
more wieldy construction than the turmer; and we have no doubt but that a etill better nnd cheaper article for 
the purpose will s20n be manufuctured in this country. We intend to give representations of several models, 
in hopes to call forth the ingenu-ly, constructiceness and enterprise of some of our readers. 





The Deauston Plough. [ines the land can be laid to give a gradual fall 
“The plough from whence the above drawing hae! |‘hroughout its whole length—a matter of the highest 





been made, was brought to this country and deposited; importance in the cultivation of every soil.” 
in the Franklin Institute by the late James Ronald- 
son, Esq. Itis a gigantic implement, measuring 1%) 
feet 6 inches in length, consiructed throughout of’ 


wrought iron, weighing upwards of 300 Ibs., anc|| 
capable of rooting up stones of two hundred pounde|jholding the plough. 





From the New England Farmer 
Subsoil Plough, 


On Thursday last, we spent the afternoon in 
The work was on Iai:d which 


weight; itis intended for a team of 4 or 6, or even|{aas been long pasiured. The surface morsy, the 
eight horses or oxen, when it might be let down tothe||sward tender, the oil light. The subsoil partly a 


depth of the beam. But much of the soil of our; 
country would be effectually worked with an instru 
mentof far less magnitude, constructed chiefly ci, 
wood and properly ironed, the sule or share, probably,| 
being of cast iron; the length of the handles being in 


| proportion to the weightof the plough to ve raised by| 


means of their /ecerage. 

*‘Sub.oil ploughing has formed in Europe—as it it} 
destined to do ia this and every other country—a new} 
era in agriculture; it is applicable to all soils, arc 
even in the most sandy will be found of surperlative 
importance, preventing the disease called the stud it! 
wheat, which is supposed to arise from a superabun- 
dance of moisture which cannot pags away, by reasoi. 
of some impervious substratum, until it has chilled 
and deadene:| the roots of the plants and brought on & 
mortification of their sap-vessels: the disease is in 
some parts known as the stunts or stunned. It is un-; 
derstood that the subsoil plough doee not turn the fur- 
row—it passes along the open furrow made by the 
common plough, rooting up the bottom to any deptl. 
it might be put to, thus leaving it stirred and pulver 
ized, to forma bed of loosened aoil, into which th 
lower or tap roots of the plants might penetrate, whe 
they will easily find moisture in seasons of the great 
est drought, and from whence it is pumped up by then: 
for the supp'y of the lateral roots, which are destinec 
to acek food in the upper stratum of the earth. Tie 
subsoil plough will be found, in many cases, to take 





@fvreral peckages of sooda 





the plage of undci-diaining, especially if on plough 


loose and fine gravel and partly a yellow loom. With 


):wo yoke uo! oxen we ploughed one half an acre with 


|Howard’s plough E. 2, to the depth of 7 inches, and 
subsoiled with Howard's subsoil ~ ade about 7 inches. 
We found that 10 inches of eubsoiling, with which 
we commenced, would worry the team. ‘The stir- 
ring of the earth to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, we 
jthought that might be an improvement upon shallow 
ploughing. And where it can be done as cheaply as 
in this instance, the experiment is not costly. But our 
case must not be taken as a fair instance of diepatch, 
‘for the furrows were 40 rods long upon a piain, end 


\\the plonghs were changed only 14 times in the half 


lay. Ordinarily, © vere it isa day’s work to break 
up an acre, it will take more than two days to break 
up and subsoil the same. In a few spots where the 
subsoil was slightly rocky, the eubsoil plough appeared 
to be moved more easily by the team than any where 
“Ise. 

The extent to which the earth was stirred by this 
new implement, surprised us. The seven inch fur- 
row was ecarcely three inches deep after this plough 
aad becn paseed under it. ; 

We have strong faith that this inetrument will come 
into extensive use. It is true that no great reliancs 
should be placed upon theories until confirmed by ex- 
periment; and we are not inclined to devote much 
space to the praise of this implement the present sca- 
son; but should our anticipations be fulfilled we hope 
10 be permitted to urge its use another year. 
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THE HEREFORD OX. 


Correct representations of distinct breeds of cattle, ers more useful to farmers than portraits of living ani- 


mals which do not serve the purpose of illustration. 
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The Hereford is one of the oldest and most celebrated 


breeds, and one which particularly interests the American farmer, ewing to ite entering so largely into the 


composition of our common mixed breed. 


The above portrait, which we find in the Farmers’ Cabinet, (copied, we presume, from Low’s illustra- 


tions, ) exhibits the true furin and characteristics of the 


Hereford Ox in perfection, 


Mr. Marsuatv’s description of this famous breed of cattle, is as follows: 





* The countenance, pleasant and open; the forehead broad; eye, full and lively; horns, bright, tapering, 
and spreading; chest, deep; bosvin, broad and projecting {urwards; shoulder bone, thin, flat, and no way 
rotubernnt in bone, but full and mellow in flesh; loin, broad; hips, wide and level with the spine; quarters 
ong and wide; rump, even with the general level of the back; tail, slender; barrel, roomy, with 
earcaze thronghout deep and well sprend; ribs, broad and standing close and flat on the outer surface, 
forming a smooth, even barrel, the hind:nost large, and of full length; round bone, sma!l and snug, and 
not prominent; thigh, clean and regularly tapering; leg, upright and short, with bone below the knee emall; 
flank, large; twist, round and full; flesh, everywhere, mellow, soft, and yiclding plensantly to the touch, es- 
pecially on the chine, shoulder, and rib; hide, mellow and supple; cvat, neatly baired, bright and silky; color, 
a middle red, with bald face. 

“Tine breeders of these cattle would do well to preserve the old blood in as great a state of purity as possi- 
ble, for they possess one of the most valuible breeds of entile in the world. ‘The distinguishing qualities of 
the Heretord Ox are, the great proluce of beef, quick feeding in proportion to their growth and size, with im- 
mense strength and speed in labor. With respect to the most profitable return in quantity of beef, it may be 
presuined that no breed in Eagland can stand in competition with them, and they have accordingly been most 
successful at the annual priz: cattle showe, commanding the first prize, alive or dead. A writer observes: 
* This breed, so celesrated for producing quant‘ty of beef, seems to combine all other desirable qualities— 
length, depth, substane, rotundity, fineness, yet suffic’ency of bone. Their origin is supposed to have been 
a cross of the old H>reford and the Northern breed: and this opinion is strengthened by the remarks of a Here- 
fordshire breeder, who saya, about 8) years ag», a Mc. Gallier, of the Grange, procured a bull from York- 
saire with a white face, and wide horna, and bred irom him: the produce became fashionable, and actually 
laid the foandition of the present famous breed—and hence the bald face of the Herefords, a breed which, 
conjrining beef and labor, stand on the summit: they fatten speedily nt an early age, and will live and grow 
fat where others would scarcely subsist. It is however, universally admitted, that as milkers they are inferior 
to the Devons and many other breeds, while compared with theze, they are shorter in the leg, higher and 
broader and heavier in the chine, rounder and wider across the hipa, and better covered with fat; the thigh 


half. This saving towards the close of the day, comes 
in very opportunely, and we would not part with the 
rake for twice its cost. 

To manage thia inetrument skilfully, requires some 
practicc—but as goon as one gets a litile accustomed 
to it, he can lay the winrows very well. On large 
farms its use muet be more valuable than on small 
ones. Where grain is mowed and rak«d up, this 
rake ia very convenient and comfortable; it takes all 
clean, and saves from hard hand raking. 

This instrument deserves more extensive use than 
it has found hitherto. 

Time of Cutting. —Where rege are not lodged, 
it is well to cut when they are fairly and fully in bios- 
som; but to avoid having some of them get far pest 
this state before time can be found for securing, it ia 
prudent to begin upon the more luxuriant ficlds be- 
fore they reach full blessom. 

Curing.—In the carly part of the haying seaeon, 
while the grass is quite green, and much time is re- 
quired for curing, it is well to be busy in turning it up 
to wind and sun; help it along as fast as you can—but 
later in the season, if the weather be good, it wiil be 
sufficiently cured the day after mowing without much 
ngsistance. 

Some little matters amount to considerable in the 
course of the eeason;—in turning wp hay, take the 
help of the wind; do this too in raking;—in raking 
after the cart, regard the course of the wind and the 
direction in which the team will next move, and 60 ar- 
range as not to be obliged to rake the ground over 
twice. In this simple labor of raking after the cart, I 
have found ** head work’’ as profitable as in any of the 
operations upon the farm. 

Salt.—Hay that would be liable to heat and sour 
because not quite cured, may often be mowed away 
with safety, if e'x to ten quarte of salt to the ton are 
applied, The uce of salt upon nearly all the bay as it 
goes into the barn may be wisee. I am inclined tothe 
belief that a farm in my neighborhood on which salt 
has been very freely uzed in that way, had been grent- 
ly improved by it; that ia, I think the manure has 
been much more efficacious in consequence of the ealt 
applied to the hay. At home we find no hay so palat- 
able to the stock as that which is cut young, three- 
fourths dried and well salted. 

Clover.—This should be cured without much ex- 
posure tothe sun. I can tell a story that goes to show 














fuller and more mascalar, and the shoulders larger and coarse:."” 
The weight of Mr. Westcar’s Herefordshire prize Ox, 2192 Ibs. the four quarters. 





Tur New Excraxn Fanurr.—We mentioned| 
gome months since, that Atiex Pornam had assumed) 
the editorship of this old and respectable paper; but as 
it bad failed reaching us for some wecks previous, we 
could not speak of the effects of the change. Since 
then however, it has arrived regularly, and we ought 
before now to have stated that Mr. Putnam’s adminis- 
tation has, in our opinion, wrought a decided im- 
provement in its character. The following article on 
Haymaking is a fair epccimen of the genuine farmer 
style of Mr. P. We thank him for saving us the trou- 
ble of writing an article on that subject for our readers. 

Hay Making. 

Scythes.—Procure a good scythe for every man and 
boy on the farm, who is to do any thing at mowing. 
This work of cutting the grass is hard enengh, with 
the best implement that can be made, And where 
the tool is poor, the work must be done either poorly; 
or slowly—and in either case the farmer is losing more 
than the costof furnishing a better instrament. We 
know not—(by the way, this term we, / am tired of, 
and shall, when it so pleases me, use the more proper 
representation of my single self, 7)—I know not that 
any one of the manufacturers of this article excels all 








ethers: some scythes {rom each factory are good, and 
others are not #0;—i# you are unfortunate enough to 


get a poor one, there is no cconomy in trying to wor- 
ry through the season with it; gnawing off your grags; 
whetting every five minutes; fretting your own body 
or that of your hired man; going to the grindstone 
every two hours;—these attendants upon a poor 
scythe are such consumers of time, that it is better to 
throw the aoft or the brittle thing aside at once, and 
purchase another. Asa general rule the scythe that 
crooks towardsthe point works better than the straight 
jone—at least it is so in my hands. The cast off 
scythe should not be put into the hands of the boy who 
is learning to mow—he wants in his feebler and un- 
practiced hand, a sharper edge than is required by the 
man. Give him a good and a light tool, or else ex- 
cuse him from this work, 


Horse Rake.—The value of this implement for use 
ona farm of common inequalities of surface, and of 
common 8.zé, is often over-stated in the advertisements 
and puffs. But the actual worth of it justifies its pur- 
chase. We have used the revolving horse-rake for 
four or five seasons, on a farm where two acres is per- 
haps the amount mowed per day: the raking up of the 
thick green morning’s mowing in the latter part of the 
afternoon, isa fatiguing appendage to the previous 
hard work of the day. The old horse who has been 
in the pasture all day, and has nothing to do at pre- 
sent but kick flies, can greatly lighten and considera- 
bly shorten this Inzbor: we gencrally save in time prob- 
ably from 45 to 60 menutce, and i arength more than 





that clover need not be so thoroughly dried as many 
suppose. Last year, about the middle of June, we 
mowed some very coarse clover, scarcely beginn'ng 
to blossom, and as full of sap ns clover ever was. The 
weather was cloudy and foggy for several days, so 
that but little progress was made in curing it; it con- 
tinued heavy and green; after four or five days, and 
while the cocks were damp with fog we loaded it, be- 
cause the indications of rain were strong. It was ta- 
ken to the born, stowed away, and very thoroughly 
salted. In four or five days it was dripping wet aud 
burning hot; in fifteen days it was mouldy; in De- 
cember it was we hay preferred cbove all others in 
the barn by ‘* old Big Horn,”’ a dainty cow that was 
destined for the shambles; every animal in the barn 
would devour it greedily—and this too, when most of 
the hay, and all the corn stalks in the barn had been 
ealtcd;—the salt taste was no rarity. 

Drinks.—The hay-maker must have a full supply 
of dink; perspiration will be free, and be must have 
something to support it. ‘here is no danger from 
frequent drinking in the hottest weather. Take cold 
water as often and as {reely as you please; there isno 
danger from it, if you have not been too long without 
drink. Cold water is ihe best of all drinks for slack- 
ing thirst—it may be sweetened with molasses or 
with sugar; and if milk is taken with them, the drink 
is the most servicable we have ever found—furnish- 
ing nourishment while it slakes thirst. Rum and Ci- 
der, and their kindred spirits, are not to be admitted 
to the field of the prudent and worthy farmer. I 
know they are not needed; I know shey are not useful 
there, The hay will be cut and cured with more 
despatch and comfort, when true temperance practi- 
ces prevail, than where alcohol intrudes. 

None but the intemperate are injured by drinking 
cold water. If told that I know not the hardslnp of 
swinging the scythe, and the need a man then has for 
the stimulus, I reply that I do know what it is to 
gwing the seythe, and that on the very hottest day of 
1840, I was mowing from half past four in the morning 
till three in the afternoon, with the exception ol time 
enough to eat, drink and grind the scythe; ond nei 
ther then nor on any other day of the season, did I re 
quire the use of any other drinks stronger than mi'k 
and water. And no man, after one month of tempe 





perance, will ever require any thing stronger. 
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Asparagus. 


day, to recommend planting asparagus in a single row, 
each plant two fect apart. In beds, the plants crowd 
each other; and as if surrounded by weeds, send up 
more slender etems. These remarks agreed entirely 
with our own observations; for though we have been 
at the expense of making decy beds of the best mate- 
rials, our finest asparagus grows in common soil 
where the seed was accidentally dropped. In beds it 
is difficult to remove such seed!ings as spring up, 
without injuring the roots of the older plants; but 
from a row this moy be ensily done; and all plante 
that intrude on them should be treated as weeds. 

To raise the plants: Separate the seeds from the 
berries, and sow them in. lute in the fall (not in 
the spring) cevering ihein * une earth half an inch 
deep. If put in rows, se uit. sie hoe can pass be- 
tween them the nex" ~ov be kept clear 
of weeds more conve ie ot Ys 
if they have had pleniy u! » icy may be irans- 
planted. One long row may be the best. And be 
careful that not more than one plant is set in a place. 

‘he cropping that asparagus endures, is very se- 
vere; and it seems reasonable that the plants should 
be strengthencd by the srowth of three years before 
they are molesied. To cover the stools in the fall 
with stable manure, and to rake off the coarser parts 
in the spring, is an old and excellent practice: It pro- 
tecta them trom the frost of winter and manures them 
atthe same time. Stwewing salt over them liberally 
in the spring, also adds to their vigor. 

Jn a few years, an astarague plant, neither crowded 
on by others nor ove:-« .., 1, will form a stool from 
twelve to eighteen inches scross t 





Disease of Silk Worms. 

The subject of Silk culture is assuinins a degree of 
importauce, which, in our opinion, justifics us in de- 
voting “to it considerable space. The passage of the 
law giving a bounty on Silk and Cocoonsin this State, 
will induce many to engage in the business who have 
not done so heretofore ; and we shal! endeavor to im- 
part as much injormation on the subject as appears to 
us important and is cu.:cistent with justice to the ma- 
jority of our readeis. 

The following article is from the April No. of the 
Journal of the American Silk Society, a monthly pub- 
lication by Gideon B. Smith, Baltimore, which oughi 
to be takea by every perzon engaged in the Silk busi- 
ness. Price, $2 per year. 





IMPORTANT TO SILK Git WERS—=THE MUSCARDINE IN 
AMERICA, 

Probably the most important infonnation it has ever 
fallen to the lot of th: » ef the Silk Journal to 
communicate to the pal’. «a ure subjeet of Silk cul- 
turein this comury, Wai ve tound in the present 
articic, 

It has long been knewn to every render of publica- 
ticns on silk culture, thr: by tho ravaces of a disease 
called muscardine in Europe, the average loss ot 
worms, taking one year with another, amounted to 45 
to 50 per cent. of all that were hateked, and this too, 
after the grenter portion of the expense of rearing had 
been incurred. This ¢.'! has been continued from 
time beyond the reach of Listory, till within a year or 
two past. In the United States a!l of us have hereto- 
fore considered our worms exempt from this fatal dis- 
ense; as it has generally been supposed that it did not 
exist here at all. This was ao fatal delusion. We 
have just received from trance a copy of the ‘‘Anna- 
les de In Societe Sericicole, fondee en 1836, pour |’s- 
melioration ei la propagation dv lindustree de la Svie 
en France,’’ for 1837, 1853 and 1839, in one of the 
volumes of which we find a most excellent plate repre- 
senting silk worme in the varions stages of the mus 
carding, the first giance at which showed us that it 
was the identical disense of which a great portion of 
the cilk worms in this country have perished. Aji 
who saw the digease lest year and have seen this plate, 


An observant neighbor proposed to us, the other 


| identify the disease instantly. Weshail endeavor to 
have translations made for our next number, descrip- 
tive of the disease, and if possible—if we can get the 


| 


i hasty notice of the fact, that all silk growers may be | 


enabled to apply the remedy. Happily the remedy 
| 
| 
ler diseases. ‘The remedy is the free application of 
| air-slacked lime to the worms, and also over the floors 
| of the cocoonery, and white washing al! the wood-work 
of the fixtures. The lime ehould be sifted through a | 
| fine sicve on the worms two or tbree times a week if | 
{healthy, and once a day if diseased, in the morning | 
{ 





fore the first feeding, and always riter cleaning the | ; - 
before the firet feeding, and always riter ning th | destroyed last summer by other diseases. 


hurdles. The quantity of lime to be siifed on the 
worms may be just sufficient to whiten the worms and | 
lenves well. This remedy hes curing the two past | 
years enabled those pereons in France who bave used | 
it, 10 save end cbtain cocoons from 97 per cent. of all 
the worms hatched. 


|imeans—publish the plate also. In the meantime, | 


| ing ths hurdles. We have ourselves years ago pur. 
; Sued such a plan, and with success too. But there jy 
| danger in all such, which must not be overlooked, Jf 
disease occur among the worms, the sick are apt to be 


| however, we have thought it advisable to take this | concealed by the accumulating rubbish and branches, 


land dying in their concealment, the first notice we shal] 
have of the existence of disease to any considerable ex. 


| will do no harm, whether the worms are affectedawith tent, will be the offensive odour evolved by the dead 
| the muscardine or not; nor will it injure the worms | worms; and very probably a rapid spread of contesign 
even if they are perfectly healthy, or if they have oth- | among the healthy worms. 


In feeding with branch. 
es, therefore, we should clear the hurdles just as often, 
and as necessarily, as when feeding with picked leayes, 


That no one may be misled by the remarks in this 
article on the muscardine and its preventive, by the 
use of lime, it seems necessary to say, that several oth. 
er diseases affect silk worms, and many worms were 
it must not, 
therefore, be taken for granted that the application of 
lime is to prevent and cure erery disease, though we 
believe it will act asa preventive of most of ‘them, 
when accompanied by other necessary and proper 
treatment. Iffrom any cause the worms have a debjl- 
itated and sickly constitution, they will be liable to ya. 


1 

| | 

| Now that we know the disense that has done us £90 | yous diseases, and the proper preventives will be the 
pes injury, and also know the remedy, the latter | abuve, viz: cleanliness, thorough ventilation, the uee 
' 


should be applied ; and as there are very few, if any, | 
who yet know the disease by sight, we would most | 


of lime, &ce. We mosttruly believe that the most 


| prolitic source of all the diseases of cilk worms lost 


earnestly recommend that the remedy be spplied in | eumme:, wae the retarding of the hatching of the egos 
z £38. 


ALL casEs, Whether the worms be sick!y or not, asa | 

PREVENTIVE, for it is even more effectual as a pre- | 

ventive, than as aremedy, end, as before stated, will | 
| do no harm to either healthy worms or those rilected 
| with other diseases. It must be borne in mind that 
this is a contagious disease, and if but a single worm 
| be aifected by it, the disease speedily epreads among 
| the othera, until all or a large portion of them are ge- 
| struyed, The French have discovered that the dis- 
| ease consists of a fungus growth, something like mil- 


| 
dew, or mould on cheese, scarcely discernable to the | 
naked eye, but perfectly developed by the microscope. | 
The fungus is propagated with great rapidity—so | 
much go that from the ema!l speck on a single worm 
it will spread over a whole cocoone:y ina very few | 
days. lt generally attacks the worms after a fourth | 
moulting, and when not arrested, carries off the great. | 
er portion of them. Sprinkling the worms with sla- | 
ked lime, however, effectually prevents the disease, | 
and will cure ail the worme: in which it kas not made | 
too great an impression, 
We have already been asked how this discovery cor- 
responds with our New Theory, in reiation to retard- 
ing the hatching of the eggs, and anticipate iurther 
questioning on that point. In our opinion, it is per- 
fectly consistent with the principles ineuleated by the | 
New Theory. Retarding the batching of the eggs 
beyond the natural period, the New Tieory aays, weak- 
ens the constitution of the young worms, and predis- 
poses them to disease. The present discovery points 
out the particular disease thus induced, or at leasi, 
one of them, and that the most for si'rble. Let the 
eegs be haiched at the natural period, that is about 
the time in 141 that their parenis were batehed in 
1#40, and then the constitutions of the worms will not | 
' be debilitated or vitiated by the unnatural process of 
retarding. By this means we shall! usher the young 
ones into the world with gocd sound constitutions, 
subject to no other disease then those they may con- 
‘ract from contagion or bad treatinent. By this dis- 
covery, therefore, we have cnly + and ont the name | 
and nature, und means of prevention and cure of a 
diseare we have gil along had amorgsi us. It must 
net be coneidered in the light of a new calamity that 
threatens us; but rather as the discovery of the means 
of averting one that slready afilicisus. It is fortunate 
that this invaluable information has reached us at this 
particular moment—jusi in time to be of inmmense ser- | 
vice to us in this our day of ordeal. | 
t must not be supposed that the ahove remedy is | 
alone to be depended upon,or tuat the application of 
lime as above directed, nnd for the purpose specified, 
will authorize the omission of the usual precautions 
and attention to cleanliness, ventilation, &e. On the 
contrary, the strictest attention to cleaning the hur- 
dles, removing rubbish, purifying the air by ventila- 
tion, &c. must beobserved atalltimes. Every worm 
found on the burdles ina sickly condition or dead, 
should be immediately removed. We have neverseen 
any valuable result froma sickly worm, and would 
therefore recommend that all such be removed toa 
distance and destroyed. Some of the French silk 
growere have hospitals for the reception of such inra- 
lids ag aflord any hope of recovery ; but we think it is 
better economy to get rid of them at once. 
We hear occasionally of fixtures being contrived for 
rearing the worms upon, that eave the trouble of elean- 





| 
j 








| they possessed robust constitutions. 


| ticularly so in regard to the museardine. 


The worms were weakly in consequence of it, and 
thence wore liable tobe affected by the various exci. 
ting causes of disease, than they would have been had 
We believe that 
the muscardine’ may be, and probably is, generally 
generated by this very process in this country. The 
French say itis caused by a fungus growth, which fun. 
gus is a vegetable of an inferior order, and produced by 
its own seeds. The inference then is that it cannot be 
produced in the absence of its secd. But we know 
that the mould of brend, cheese, &c. is aleo of the same 
order of vegetable growth, and that it is produced at 
any time when the temperature of tue weather is favor- 
eble to it; and kence we infer, not that it is a eponte- 
neous production, but that its seeds alicays pervade all 
subetances in which the growth is found, and are only 
prevented from growing by the xox-concurrcnee of the 
circumstances necessary to their growth. Time, high 
temperature and moisture, are the circumstances that 
are generally required to concur in the production of 
mould, mildew, &c. Take away either, and neither 
mould nor mildew will be produced. 

One remark more seems appropriate here. Onr 
climate is unquestionably more favorable for silk 


| worms then that of any partot Eurepe ; and it is uar- 


"U'he exireme 
dryness of our atmosphere, compared with that of any 


| part of Evrope, is notorioue; and it was this fact that 


induced the universal belict that the muscerdine did 
not prevail here. But although our atmosphere be 
comparatively dry, the air i: our cellars and ice-joue 
ses and cocoonecries is not always 50. The keeping of 
eggsin damp celiars and ice-bovees, wherein they 
have become mouldy or nildewed, and especially wken 
kept there for a long time and beyond the natural une 
for batching, may very well.be considered expable of 
develop:ng the fungus growth constituting the d sexe 
called muscard'ne; and unless we take care to avoid 
euch, it will bein vain to expect our climate to protect 
us against the consequences. G. B.S 
Kiiving Bees. 

I have practiced two nietheds.of securing new 
swarms of bees when they leave tife oid hive, both et 
which { think preferable to the old fashioned way ot 








| rattling all the old tin pans and sleigh bells inthe neigh- 


borhood, until the swarm scitles, and then brneh chem 
topsyturvy into the hive. My first method is this:— 
as the season for swarming approaches, I cut an ever- 
green, such as fir or spruce, about six or eight feet 
high, and irim off all the branches on one side cloze 
to the tree go that it may be laid flat on the greund, 
the lower end, or butt, is sharpened like a stake and 
ect in a hole made by an iron bar in the ground about 
ten or fifteen feet in front of the hives. Swarms will 
very selo mseck any other resting place, when abush 
like the avove is at hand. When a swarm leaves ihe 
hive | cay nothing, but stand end look on, until they 
become atill and quict on the bush. 1 then carefully 
raise the bueh from the bole, and lay it ilat on the 
ground, and place the hive ever them. If the limbs 
on the upper side interfere, 1 prees the hive down and 
lay a stone or some heavy substance on to keep it in 
its proper place, till the swarm takes possession, 
which ia generally in ten or fifteen minutes. Jn ihia 
way I have never lost a ewarm, and have irequent'y 
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hived a swarm and removed them to the bee house | suitable places will be assigned for exhibiting cattle, | are filled with small or broken etone clogely beaten in. 


among the old hives in one hour from the time of their | horees, sheep, swine and other farming stock, 


leaving the hive. 


My other way is as simple, and as far as I have | shop, including woolen, cotton, silk and linen fabrics, 
{ take a board wide enough | will have their appropriate rooms, 
o seta hiveon, and two or three feet long, bore a} chinery will not only be examined by competent 
t 5 7 J J i 


tried it, equally sure. 


hole in the cenire, and drive ina pin, one or two inch- 
es in dia} eter, and eight or ten inches long; I then 
take two small cords and fasien the end of each to the 


corners of the board so that they form a loop at each | 


end of the board about two or three feet long; this 
board thus prepared I suspend trom two stakes in 
front of the hives, with the pin pointing downwards, 
taking care that the sinkes slope towards each other so 
that the board may not touch at the end, around this 
pin the bees will cluater, and when they get still, un- 
hook the cord from the stakes, turn the board over 
carefully, lay iton the ground and set the hive over it, 
in this way much time and trouble may be saved, or 
there is no need of watching for swarms, only pro- 
vide such resting places, and there you wiil find them. 
I have ieft a swarm suspended under the board as last 


mentioned, through the day and found them safe in | 


the evening, and hived them after the other labor of 
the day was past. I think on the whole‘this method 
the best, as they scemm mere contented under cover 
of the board than wien more exposed, and not so like- 
ly to take wing before they ere hived.— Mechanic and 
Farmer. J. KR. M. 





Cireular. 
To the Agriculturists, Manufacturers, Mec? 
Artizans of the United Sta 

The American Institue of the city oi New York 
have directed us, the Trustees, to announce io the pub- 
lic, that the Fourteenth Annual Fair will be held in 
this city, in the early part of October next. The 
time and place, with a varicty of details, will be 
made known and published by the Managers as soon 
as convenient, after their organization shall be per- 
fected. This Institute wes established and incorpo- 
rated by the Legisiature of the State of New York, 
to promote domestic industry and improvements in 
the United States. Among the means suggested in 
the charter, are public exhibitions of meriterious pro- 
ductions, and rewerds for such as are most deserving. 

Thirteen Great Annue! Fairs have already been 
held. Their beneficial effets in exciting emulation 
have been seen and directly felt in more than half the 
States of the Union. 

The popularity of these exhibitions, the extended 
and intense competition they hrve excited, is without 
a precedent. More than one hundred thousand visi- 
tors have been admitted, and more than fifteen thou- 
sand specimens oi domestic products have been exhibi- 
ted at a single annivereary. 

A Repository for the daily exhibition of improve- 
menie, and a Library, of grea: utility for practical 
purposes, have both bee established by this Institute, 
and have been open for years free of expense to con- 
tributore i Five plonghing exhibitions 
have been held on fields in the vicinity of New York; 





and visitors, 





and inauy eloquent addresses, inetructive lectures, | 
and able reporis, bave been made on different ocea- | 


sions, #li having a bearing on productive industry. 
The amount of gratuitous labor bestowed by the 
conductors of this Institute in fourtecn years, it is be- 
lieved, is without a parallel! in the history of our pub- 
lic institutions. Hitherto the Institute bas been sus- 
tained by voluntary contributions, unaided by city or 
Sinte bounties. Impressed with these ideas, the Leg- 
islature, in 2 law just passed, intended for the promo- 
tion of “‘Agriculture and Household Manufactures,”’ 
have wisely included the American Inetitute, and on 
certain cond tions appropriated to it nine Lundred and 
fifty dollars per annum fer five years, requiring premi- 
ums to be awerded as suite le means for nccomplishing 
the objects of this enaciment. In addition to the pe- 
cuniary aid contemplated by this act, which is timely, 
and will enable us to extend our premiutas, it is a 
public testi:nonial of the high consideration maintain- 
ed by the Institute in the opinion of our Legielature. 
The confidence reposed in the Institute is in the high- 
est degree honorable to its conductors, making it there- 
by the direct agent to carry into ‘ct a law impor- 
tant in its furure effects, and expressly enacted to en- 
courage the great and paramount intcrests of agricul- 
ture, which eupplies not only the principal materiale 
{other labor is esnployed, but aleo affords 
to the whole human race. 
dations will be provided at the Fourteenth 
exhibition of every kind of agricultural 
t chines and imple- 
Separate and 











on whi 
Bustena: 

Aceoi } 
Fair for wh) 
and horticuicural productio 
ments, and steam power and engines, 
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The 
best productions of the manufactory and the work- 


Labor-saving ma- 


| judges, but also tesied by steam power. All new and 
}usetul Jabor-saving inventions will command atten- 
| tion, and publicity given to their merits. Purchasers | 
will have the best possible opportunity to examine, 
|compare, and select euch articles as they may wish. 
Gold and silver medals, silver cups, diplomas, us well 
as rewards in money, wil! be bestowed on those most 
deserving. The appropriation will enable the mrra- | 
gers more liberally than heretofore, tc reward indus- 
try generally, and more particularly female industry, 
for ingenious fabrics of household manutactory. 





On behalf of this Institute, we would earnestly in- 
voke the patronage and exeriions of prosperous and | 
intelligent agriculturists, to enable ua to fulfil the ex- 

| pectations of the Legislature. In its wisdom it has | 
aid the foundation of great and lasting good to the | 
State. But munch of the success and popularity of the | 
law to encourage agriculture will depend on the | 

| 








| American Institute. Its position in the city of New 
| York is of all othera the most favorable, There will 
| elways be in this great emporium choice spirite, and | 
janch as know well the inestimable value of agricul- | 
i ture, and who are able and willing to aid any end all | 
great and beneficial objects. The whole island is sur- | 
yunded with fertile and highly cultivated farme and | 
rdens, extending into the interior, which bring their 
vplies daily to our numerous markets, to meet the 
ast demands of city consumption. A large propor- 
tion of all the farming and gardening implements 
used in this and the adjoining States is supplied from 
this city; and with the facilities of conveyance by 
horses and by steam, by land and by water, it would 
| seem to be the chosen place for agriculture and horti- | 
culture to present their fairest and best contributions, 
ané the radiating point from which the knowledge of 
improvements may be readily made to flow to every 
portion of our country. 
In conclusion we would also respectfully appeal to 





their contributions of the best specimens, that the 
miniature view may be presented of the skill, the ge- 
nius, and the ample resources of our country at the 
cuming anniversary and to the public at large, whose | 
countenance and cheering approbation has uniformly 
attended all our undertakings for more than thirteen | 
years, and to whose favor this Instiute owes its exis- 


best influences of our fellow citizens, at this time, to 


bition, and discharge the obligation conferred by the 
recent legislative grant. 





impulse may be given to agricultural improvements, 


other States, come of which are behind, will thereby 
| be induced to profit by our example, and thus the be- 


tied in every secticn of our wide spread country. 
Repository of the American Institute, 
New York, May, te4i. 

James TatimMaper, 
Awontnam CHanDLer, 
Wiruram Ixaits, 
Jonn Travers, 
Avex. J. Hamitton, 
T. B. Wakeman, 
Josern Trrcoxz, 


Trustees. 


Cemeneen seme 





Fur the New Genesee Former, 
Fence Posts Heaving by Frost. 
Gestiemen—Con you inform me how posi: should 
be pleced in the grouud so as to prevent their heaving 
by the frost? My land is clay. y, and a good fence in 





the fali becomes a poor one by the next spring. Shouid | 


| the holes be very deep and closely filied up, or left 
| loose at the top ? Ii. 
Utica, June, 1841. 
Posis set in clayey ground, if surrounded by the 
goil removed in digging the hole, will be thrown up- 
wards by frost, in spite of any precaution we know 


tenacious soil, they rarely, if ever, heave in winter. 
Nor do they in a clayey soil, if the holes about them 





Ry the kind aid which the | 
public can confer, and with the means provided, a new 
| 
' 


and to ivvention and the arts, over our whole Site; | 


of. But where they are putin a gravelly and not! 


Possibly other materials would accomplish the same 
end, though we have no experience on the subject. 
Deep and firm setting, is of course necessary. * 





Fat Catue. 

Since taking charge of the Keystone we have ob- 
served avery large munber of fat catile passing our 
oflice daily tor the eastern market, and have made in- 
guirics as the probable number. Through the polite- 
nese of Mr. Kuhns, the toll collector at the Western 
end of the Harrisburg bridge, we have ascertained 
that from the 15th of April to the 17th of June, there 
have paseed over said bridge, eastward, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and filicen head of fat catile. Add 
to this three hundred which were enabled to ford the 
river yesierday and to day, and there has passed 
through Harrisburgh for the eastern market, eight 
thousand one hundred and fifteen head ef caitle. 
These cattle, we understand, will bring upon an aver- 
age #55 per head, making them, in the aggregate, 
worth #%449,325.— Keystone. 





Proper Secasoa for Cutting Grain. 

It is a good practice to cut every kind of grain rath- 
er before it is fully ripe in the grain or tue saws. Ja 
a fine season, some farmers cut their crops when they 
find the neck of the straw immediately under the ear, 
free of juice when twisted round between the finger 
and thumb, and do not wait until the lower part of the 
stems are dry and yellow, because they find in sucha 
season the straw to die from the ear downward. In 
a bad scason, on the other hand, the lower part of 
the stem firat becomes yellow and dry ; after which, 
of course, the crop is not allowed to stand, for in such 
aseason the car never becomes mature, having less 
absorptive power, whilst the vitslity of the root is 
early destroyed by the combined effects of bad weath- 
er andan ungenin: state of the soil.— Quarierly Jour- 
nal of Agricul! re 





From the Farmers’ Cal 
Application of Lime to Solis, 


ret. 


all the multiplied interests of industry and art to make | Read before the Philude!phia Socie ty for Prometling 


Aoriculture, iprll7, +341. 

Lime has lone heen regarded by farmers in certain 
sections of oui esnuiry, and cultivating districte, as a 
most valual Si) ond tenacious soils are 
greatly benefed by its sppiiestion, as is admitted by 
all who cultivate them. Whether the various chemi- 
cal influences which have been assigned to its pres- 


tence, we appeal with unqualified confidence, and, at! ence, are really those which constitute its virtue, I 
the same time, with e strong desire for the special and | g1)91j not inquire in this essay : I propose merely to 


| 


submit some views that have occurred to me, which 


enable us triumphantly to carry out the coming exhi- | jy plain practical farmer can fully appreciate, with- 


jout the aid of chemistry or science, or their techni- 
calitio.. 

Clays and red shell soils are compact and tenacious, 
and are therefore greatly benefitted by an admixture of 
ime, as they are rendered more mellow or triable by 
| its application ; the color of the soil is also changed 
lio a dark brown, and hos a rich oily appearac. 


nien influence of liberal legislation will be exempli- | Tyose combined inflvences give it a greater capa ‘ty 


for imbibing heat from the ection of the sun, and this 
additional heat communicates an increased vegetatiye 
power; besides, the improved friability or mellownesa 
of the soi! wives greatcr facilitice to the fibrous rocis 
of plents to shoot “urtber into it, and hence they ob- 
taina larger supply of nourishment or food. Its capa- 
city for absorbing moisture is also grentiy inercased, 
becauec, for the reasons alove stated, the plastic pro- 
perties of a stiff soil are removed, and moisiure, either 
yom rain or dew, is more ireely admitted and absorb 
ed; and having penetrated deeper into the soil, is re- 
tained, as if by a eponge, for alonger period. Far- 
mers who ere fomiliar with stiff soile, know full well 
I that they will nocudmit heat nor absorb moisture so 
| readily as those which are lighter, and the Istter do 
i not bake and become so hard and dry as the former— 
| besides, a purely clay soil is always cold at a short dis- 
| tance below the surface. 

Such scils, so improved, bave inercascd capacity for 
imbibing heat from the action of the sun by day; end 
i this heat is meintained for a longer period at night; 
; and hence, a protracted evaporation or enrission ot 
| beat is secured, Which, acting upon tac com: atmos- 
|ohere of night, produces a greater amount of dew. 
|The soil is therefore rendered capable of creating a 
llarger supply of moisture—of imbibing more heat, 
land of receiving and retaining those agents of voge- 








tation alternately, for a more protracted period. Dews 
| are occasioned by a coo! atmosphere coming in con- 
| tact with the exhalations from the heated carth, oy 
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vice versa, and hence a condensation of the aqueous 
particles; the dew-drop of evening is first seen upon 
a blade of grass at its highest point. 


Heat and moisture are necessary to vegetation, and 
the more you can obtain of these agents for your 
plants, the more vigorously will vegetation be sus- 
ta ned. Lime, when applied to a stiff soil, renders it 
more frimble, porous or mellow, and it becomes more 
ensy to cultivate: the plough does not mect with the 
game resia:ance; the roots of the grass and wecda are 
more casily scparated from the soil, and may therefore 
be more readily destroyed, and a thorough tillage or 

ulverization of the land is thereby greatly facilitated. 
Besides, we find that vegetation ia most vigorous 
where the soil is adapted to secure the largest amount 
of these supplies; and consequently that soil which by 
nature or cultivation is capable of imbibing and re- 
taining the largest amount of these indispensable ele- 
ments, has the greatest capacity for producing vegeta- 
tion. A sandy soil appears too porous to retain heat 
at night, to promote to any important extent a con- 
densation of the atmosphere, and thus supply itself 
with sufficient moisture fron dew—besides, it is too 
readily drained; while a clay or compact soil becomes 
indurated upon its surface, and heat from the sun 
eannot sufficiently penetrate it to be available fora like 
purpose; but when these are properly mixed and com- 
bined with other earths, auch as lime, marl, or with 
mi inure, the soil opens its pores to receive the invigo- 
rating influence of the sun during the day, and at 
night the heated exhalations escaping from it, produc- 
ing a greater amount of dew, supply the plants, nest- 
led in ite bosom, with necessary moisture from the 
pure and bounteous fountains of the atmozphere. 


Some farmers think that lime ia injurious to wheat 
land—that it makes the soil cold, and that their lands, 
when dressed with it, are more apt to produce mildew- 
ed grain than they were before it was applied. That 
this, in many instances, has appeared to be so, I du 
not doubt, because the soil, by its npplication, is ren- 
dered mure productive, and therefore we have more 
graas, which, under our present system of sowing 
grass-sced with wheat, is injurious to that crop, as | 
have contended ina former paper. Tull, in his ex- 
cellent Treatise on Blight, says, ‘* Wheat being 
doubiless originally a native of a hot country, it 1e- 
quires by ite constitution a considerab!e degree of leat 
to bring ‘it to perfection ; and if much of that degree 
of heat is wanting, it will be the weaker, and wnen 
the solar rays cannot reach the lower parts of the 
stalks, the lowest leaves and knots cannot do their 
office;’’ and hence the maturity of the plant is pro- 
tracted, because ‘‘the lower parts of the stalks must 
reccive the greater share of heat, being nearer the 
point of incidence of the sunbeams retlected by the 
ground.”’ Being deprived of this genial and necessa. 
ry heat, since it is shaded near the roots by grass, and 

cing imbedded in too moist and cold a soil, it has not 
the power of elaborating its sap or evaporating its 
fluids, and is therefore slow in ripening; and hence 
the crop, becoming diseased, is frequently destroyed 
by mildew. 


In the applieation of lime to land, much care and 
clese obzervation is required, to produce the best re- 
eu'ts. The farmer should not be too gencrous: he 
should not forget that lime and earth constitute mor- 
tar, anid therefore his care should be only to apply so 
much to his soil, if light, as wiil render it sufficiently 
compact to retain moisture and heat; for a sandy soil 
is composed of spherical particles, and is too readily 
ventilated and drained of its moisture, and being mix- 
ed with lime, the interstices being closed, the soil is 
greatly improved. After several years of expericnce 
and careful observation, I am convinced that lime, 
when applied to a sandy soil, renders it more compact 
and much more productive; and that manwe, when 
appli:d to it after a drezeing of lime, will nave a much 
more lasting influence than it would have had before 
its application. Upon heavy soils, lime should be ap- 
plied only in such proportions as will render it most 
mellow or friable: any thing beyond this, wil! be 
found to be injurious. It is not material, as I appre- 
hend, whether it be put on ina hot or cold sta‘e, be- 
cause it is soon cooled under the atmospheric influence 
after being slnked, and cannot be ploughed in after 
being spread before it becomes chilled. I usually ap- 
ply it in the spring, when preparing for corn, the 
working of which, and the preparation of the land for 
eubsequent crops, thoroughly mix it with the soil. I 
obtain th2 lime when ready to apply it, have it placed 
in a situation convenient for water, where it is imme- 
diately slaked; and as it falls, it is carted out and 

read upon the land previouely ploughed, which, after 
Being harruwed, is strack outand planted. I have 








applied it in other ways, but the results were never so 
satisfactory. 

Ihave been told by some farmers, that the greatest 
benefits from the use of lime on their land are exhib- 
ited in about seven years alter its application; some 
say in four years; some contend that they have seen 
its effects the second year, and others say that they 
never saw any eflect whatevcr from its application, 
although they put it on in generous quantities. Now, 
I verily believe all these statements to be true, and [ 
account for this singular anomaly in the following 
manner. In the Jatzer instance, the lime was plough- 
ed in so deep that it was never mixed with the soil, 
and therefore produced no effect ; and in the former, 
the admixture took place probably in one, four, or 
seven years after it was applied. In some cases, it is 
said, land has been injured by it. Iam inciined to 
believe that in those cases the farmer has been too 
generous, and would recommend as a corrective, that 
he plough deeper, and thereby mix more earth with 
hislime. He will thence have the advantage of a 
deeper eoil. As the quantity best adapted to improve 
most 8»ils, [ would recommend from forty to filly 
bushels unslaked to the acre. Ihave found excellent 
results on sandy, clayey, and loamy soils, from the 
application of that quantity. As I have never farmed 
limeatone or red shell soils, I cannot advise respecting 
them. 

I therefore repeat, mix your soil well with the lime 
which you may put upon it—pelverize it thoroughly— 
destroy all natural vegetation, if you wish to raise 
naturalized crops—exercise a sound judgment as to 
time and method, and yon will seldom have reason to 
complain, in this partof Pennsylvania, at least, either 
of an ungrateful soil, or an untavorable climate. 


KENDERTON SMITH. 





The Flowers of Summer, 

In writing our sketches of the flower garden, we 
have not had leisure to examine what we said in our 
first volume on the same eubjccts; and possibly come 
things may be repeated. 

Paonia is a splendid genus, and 17 species were 
known in 1829. The sing'e flowers are gone in a 
few days, but the double are more durable. Te ear- 
liest kind that we have seen is P. tenuzfolia, which 
spreads through the ground, and in a few years forms 
n stool of several feet in diameter—flowers single, of 
the brightest crimson 

Soon after appears P, moutan, a shrub from China, 
growing to the height of three feet in England, and 
attaining the same stature in this climate. A well 
grown ‘‘tree’’ (forso it is called) may be three feet 
or more acroas, presenting a magnificent display in all 
its varieties that have come under our notice, though 
ihe flowers vary in color. It is hardy, and starts to 
grow very early in the spring. 

P. ofc'nalis was introduced from Switzerland in 
1548, and hus spread into scme fine varictiee. The 
double sorts are the common crimson, the rosy, and 
the whitish, or the allicuns. Sabines crimson is one 
of the finest of the single sorts. 

This plant and P. eorallina are the only two spe- 
cics credited to Europe, the eastern side of that conti- 
nent having furnished most of the species. P. albiflo- 
ra (called the Chinege) though herbaceous, sometimes 
attains the height of 4 feet, and is very showy. Four 
double varieties of this species are now blooming in 
our garden, viz: Humei, Whitleii, fragrans, and 
Reevesii—the last, a blush color, fading after itopens. 
This species grows freely from secde, springing up in 
many parts of the garden, but requiring several years 
to bring them into blcom. 

The glutinous loeust ( Robinia viscosa) produces its 
pink flowers in abundance; and but few trees are more 
ornamental. It increases sufficiently from its horizon- 
tal roots. It ia a native of the Southern States, 
though hardy here; and is classed with timber trees, 
sometimes growing 40 feet high, according to Elliott. 
In this northern land, however, it has the habit of a 
shrub—10 or 15 feet high. s 

Philadelphus. This genus of six or eight species, 
produces only white flowers. PP. hirsutus is much 


taller than P. coronarius, though Loudon only mark. 
ed it 3 feet high! The flowers are also much larger 
and whiter, but scarcely eo fragrant. The varicty 
called *‘ double flowering,” has not a tenth of ite flow. 
ersdouble. Another called ‘‘ nanus”’ is hardly worth 
cultivating. Both these varieties belong to P. coro. 
narius, which is a native of Europe. 


The flowering ash ( Ornus europaa) at the height 
of 5 feet bloomed with us this season for the first 
time. The flowers are white, very small, and grow 
in panicles. 

The Jris is finely represented in this month. A 
large kind with light blue flowers, is remarkable for 
its delicacy; and appears tobe a variety of J germani- 
ca. Four tall sorts with yellow flowers algo shine out, 
While most of the species exhibit their blossoms con. 
epicuously on their summits, one called the blue Rug. 
sian, hangs its flag half mast high-—down among the 
leaves. Two bulbous specics from Spain (the Span- 
ish and the English) have run into many varieties—25 
of each kind have been advertised; but though some 
of the Spanish Iris, are beautiful, others bave a iurid 
or dingy aspect, and are not worthy of cultivation, 
All the sorts that we have seen of the English Iris 
however, are splendid. 

Wistaria speciosa, a twining shrub, with blue pur- 
ple flowers in dense racemes, isa native of the South, 
but endures our win:ers. It deserves a place among 
fine plants. 

Sp'rea aruncus, 4 feet high, is very showy; for 
though its white flowers are sinall, they are very 
abundant Its inflorescence is also singular. In our 
opinion, it is finer than any herbaceous species from 
the eastern continent; and a worthy congener of the 
American variety of S. lubata, 

Dracocephalum ruyschianum resembles the Hyssop, 
but its flowers are a fine rich biue. It is an old in. 
habitant of the garcens. 

Jasminum humilc is the only species of the genus 
that sueceeds here in the open border. It is alzo 
sometimes damaged by the winter; but when the 
frosts are not very severe, its yellow star-like flowers 
make a pleasing display in the following season. It 
is probably a native of Italy. 

We have two varietics of Chionanthus virginicus 
now in flower both nearly of the eame age, but the 
broad Icaved kind is the taller, with fewer b!ossoms. 
The narrow leaved variety is loaded with bloom. This 
is the white Fringe Tree. 

The fine purple flowers of Verbascum purpureum 
may be seen by early risers, but they begin to shiivel 
ag soon as the sun shines out with power. 

For Lilies, Pinks, Roses, &c. sec New Geneece 
Farmer Vol. 1. t 





Spurious Ruta Baga Seed. 

Messrs. Eprrons—Last serson one of our mer- 
chants bought a quantity of ruta baga seed, and sold it 
out to a number of farmers in this vicinity. It came up 
well, and the plants appeared like genuine til! atter the 
second hoeing, when tke roots were about as large 
as a man’s finger, the tops then all branched out and 
tun up to secd; so that the crops were an entire fail- 
ure, much to the disappointment and loes of the 
farmers. 

On inquiry, it was ascertaincd that the seed was 
raised from small ruta bagas, and was surrounded or 
mixed with mustard when growing. 

Now, I wish to ask whether the mustard caused the 
degeneracy of the ruta baga seed, and if not, what 
did? Ifyou, or your correspondents can explain this 
matter, it may be of service to others. We farmers 
are, at best, elow enough to adopt any new article or 
system of cultivation; and when failure or disappoint- 
ment Occurs, it often tends to check, if not entircly 
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prevent, the introduction of valuable improvements. 
Some of those who sowed the above seed, had never 
attempted growing ruta bagas before; and this failure 
has discouraged them so that they will not try again 
goon. Respectfully yours, 
ERASTUS SKINNER. 
Prattsburgh, N. Y., June 18, 1841. 
Remerks—Several instances of disappointment, 
similar to the above, have come under our observation, 
within ten years past; and we have taken some pains 
to ascertain their cause, although we have not always 
succeeded to our own satisfaction. The different 
species of the genus Brassica, including the whole 
Cabbage and Turnip family, not oniy miz with each 
other very readily, but are very liable to degenerate 
from want of care in raising the seed, or other unfa- 
vorable circumstances. In reference to the case men- 
tioned by our correspondent, we do not think the 
mustard was the cause of the evil, although we do 
not say it might not have been. Mustard ( Sinapsis ) 
is considered by the botanists, adifferent genus from 
the ruta baga; but it is of the same natural family, and 
bears such evident marks of relationship that itis more 
than probable they wil! mix, when in blos-om togeth- 
er. But if this had been the couse of the difficulty, 
the plants would not all have run up to seed uniform- 
ly. We therefore conclude that the true cause was 
the other one alluded to—namely, degeneracy. It is 
stated that the secd was raised from small roots—per- 
haps from a crop that was not worth harvesting, and 
therefore left in the ground over winter, and allowed 
to go to seed—and it is not certain that the process of 
degeneration had not been in operation several years. 
At all events, it is well known that the greatest care 
is necessary in raising all kinds of turnip seeds, as 
well ag that it be raised under favorable circumstan- 
ces; and as more care is usually bestowed on this bu- 
sincss in England, together with a more favorable 
climate, it is generally found that imported seed pro- 
duces better roots than that raised in this country. 





The Weather=-the Crops=-=Earvest Prospects. 

The longest and most severe season of drought ever 
known before harvest in this section of country, has 
been experienced this season, and we believe the 
same may be said of most parts of the United States 
and Canada For about six weeks, scarcely enough 
rain fell in this vicinity to moisten the surface of the 
carth, or to encourage the hearts of ita cultivators. 
Just one week ago, however, there commenced a suc- 
eeesion of the most fruitful showers that can be im- 
agined ; and ell nature now rejoices under their reviv- 
ing influence. About 10 days since, we passed over 
a part of this and several of the adjoining counties. 
and it was truly melancholy to witness the suffering 
crops, and to hear the mournful complaints of the 
farmers. And truly many crops have euffered, past 
recovery. Grass, of course, is very light. Oats and 
barley the snme. Corn that was planted early, and 
on rather moist soil, looks well, but some pieccs are 
entire failures. Wheat is generally light, and must 
fall somewhat short of an average crop, although 
we think it will be better than many have represented. 
Potatoes came up slowly, and are very backward, but 
there is still time for them to recover. Beet and car- 
rot seeds, sown early, have mostly done well, but 
those sown later have generally failed, as is a)ways the 
ease in dry weather. 

The latest acconits from other paris of the country, 
form a cheering contrast with those received twojweeks 
age. 

“The New York Express states, on the authority of 
personal observation during an extensive tour, in the 
most productive parts of New Jersey and Pennsylva- 


hia, that the appearance of the fields of wheat, rye end 
e2ig, promises an abondant harvess.”’ 





“The Richmond (Virginia) Star says—A great 
deal of wheat bas been cut, and we rejoice to under- 
stand, is of a very promising character. Indeed the 
harvest promises well. The prebobility is, that flour, 
the great staple wil! be very low during the coming 
year—and that is no slight comfort to poor people.” 

‘The Albany Morning Atlas says:—ihe crops 
throughout the couniry, generally, are represented as 
promising. Though in some parts we notice there 
may be a falling off, yet the average will be a good 
one.’ 

The Fort Wayne (Indiana) Sentinel svys:—‘*The 
season here has been remarkably backward, but crops 
are now coming on finely. Wheat never bid more 
fair for an cbundant harvest. Oats and grass are 
equally promising. Corn is more backward, owing 
to the wet and cold weather about planting time. 
Some did not come up well, but we have had fine 
weather for several days, and it has grown astonish- 
ingly.” 

Wueat Prosprcts.—We have the most flattering 
accounts from all portions of our country, of the 
prospect of a plentiful harvest. An unusual quantity 
of wheat waa sown Inet fall, and its appearance now 
indicates a great yield. —Huron ( Ohio) Adv. 

The Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph, of a late date, 
saye:— 

‘‘Farmers may now obtain seventy-five cents cash, 
for wheat, in our streets. For Oats, 25 cents; pota- 
toes, 16 cents. 

These advanced and advancing pricee, and sales for 
cash, are encouraging to our farmers, and inspire all 
with fresh hopes of better times. The prospect now 
is, that notwithstanding former fears, the present will 
be a season of great abundance.”’ 

Tue Crops.—The Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph 
says:—*‘Our farmers have begun in carncst their hay- 
making, though much of the grass appears, from the 
backwardness of the spring, to be yet growing. The 
crop generally, isas good as in any ordinary eeason ; 
and should the weather enable it to be housed without 
injury, the supply of this staple production, which it 
really is bere, will be equal to the demand of the cus- 
tomnary prices.” 

The accounts from the western portion of Maryland 
are decidedly favorable to the growing crops. In 
Frederick they had refreshing rains last week. The 
last Uniontown ( Pa.) Democrat had a paragraph com- 
plaining of the drought, but its complaint was cut 
short by copious rains which commenced falling on 
Monday. 

The Savannah Republican has intelligence from 
the interior of Georgia, that the promise of the com- 
ing corn crop, now considered as liail secure—is good, 
the wheat in Upson county, where the harvest is com- 
mencing, very good, the cotton crop, rather poorly 
for the present. 

The (New Haven, Con.) Farmers Gazette, of June 
25, says :— 

“If fine weather, and an abundance of it, can have 
a beneficial effect on the crops, there is reason to be- 
lieve that our farmers will this year have no cause of 
complaint. The frequent and copiens showers of the 
past week have had a most happy effect on the vege- 
tation of this neighborhood, and dissipated the fears of 
those who have been disposed to distrust the goodness 
of Him who has promised that the earth shall yield 
food eufficient for man and beast. We are told that 
in consequence of the rain of one day last week, the 
price of hay was reduced two dollars. Except in 
some upland meadows where the drought was partic- 
ularly severe, it is supposed that the crop of hay in 
this vicinity will be as heavy os an average of several 
years past.”’ 





Sowing Corn for Fodder. 

The severity of the drought at the present time, 
threatens to diminish greatly the crop of mowing grass 
the present season. Red clover is now putting loot 
its full bloom, while the stalk is not more than ten or 
twelve inches high, instead of twenty-four inches, 
which it ought to be. The fox tail, or timothy as it is 
generally termed, is now shooting out its head, while 
the stalk, on dry soils, is scarcely a foot high, when 
in favorable seasons it would be two and a half feet. 
There is great reeson, I think, to apprehend that the 
crop of mowing grass will be diminished one half.— 
The season is so tar advanced, that moderate rains, 
even now, could not, I think, retrieve the crop. 

To the farmer who has a large stock to sustain 
through another winter season, and whose calculations 
for a competent supply of food for them, are based on 


anxiety; and shuuld the drought continue, even a lit- 
tle longer, it may also eeriously affect our root culture. 
In this state of things, I consider it an act of prudence 
to look about us, and see what remedial measures, if 
any, We can resort to. 

In the course of my experience I have known ocea- 
sionally just such a state of things. I have known 
not only just such, but much more pressing necessi- 
ties to exist; and the best remedial couree 1 bave ever 
pursued, has been to sow acrop of corn, broad cast, a8 
soon as the deficiency of the hay crop had become 
certain. 

A small amount of good ground thus cultivated, 
will produce a very great amount of excellent fodder. 
I have sown from one acre to six acres. The product 
will be prodigious—several tons per acre. 

My practice has been to sow two and a half bushels 
good seed corn per acre on the furrows before harrow- 
ing; then to drag it thoroughly the same way it was 
ploughed. The seed will fall mostly into the furrowe, 
and being well dragged will thus be deep enough to 
have strength of root sufficient to sustain a tall stalks 
I have tried different quantities cf reed. The results 
from the quantity named above, | have found most 
satisfactory. With this quantity the stalks will stand 
so thick as to grow up tall and slender. Cattle will 
consume them entirely. 

One, by no means unimportant item in the value of 
this crop is, there will ordinarily be found quite a 
quantity of small ears of corn—much of it ripe--a 
full sufficiency for stock which has been accustomed 
toa moderate feeding of grain during the winter 
senson. 

To harvest the crop, the sickle is used most advan- 
tageously. When cut, the staiks should be bound in 
small bundles, and be set up to cure in small stoute; 
and when stacked for winter, let it be etacked ae at the 
South, around a stack pole, only the length of a sheaf 
from the pole. In this ense the butts, or bottom end 
of the stalk, will all be exposed to theair, and the pro- 
ecss of curing will be gradual and safe. It must be 
remembered that it is an exceeding!y succulent stalk, 
and is cut green, and will need careand time to eafely 
cure it. Ihave lost a large quantity by heating, after 
l considered it cured, by putting it into a large steck, 
so as to exclude the air. 

Another benefit of thie crop is, if sown about this 
time, it can be followed by wheat in the fall. It can 
be cut and taken from the ground in good season to 
eow wheat. I have had turf ground wrned over, 
sowed with corn, and found it in a more sat'sfactory 
condition for wheat, than when summer fallowed.— 
The ground has been kept damp and moiet by the 
shade of the corn, and the turf bas becn sufficiently 
decomposed. A single ploughing after the corn is cut 
off, is all that is needed tor sowing. —Rochester Duiiy 
Democret. A FARMER. 





The following remarks, by prefessor Dewey, were 

suggested by an article on this subject in our last. 
Killing Rats. 

Thenard has proposed eulphuretted hydrogen. The 
question is, how can it be applied? Usea tubulated 
retort, containing all the materials except the sulphu- 
ricacid. When the neck of the retort has been sur- 
rounded with mortar in the rat’s hole, the sulphurie 
acid is to be turned in through the tubulure, and the 
stopple immediately inserted. The gas will then pace 
into the hole, and to the lower paris, as ite specific 
gravity isa liule greater than that of oxygen gas, and 
about one-fifth heavier than atmospheric air. While 
the gas is very fatal to animals it is not so to man, at 
least te nearthe same extent. Chemists ofien breathe 
considerable of it. Probably no danger would result 
from using a common retort, the neck of which shonld 
he mortared in the hole expeditiously. It is more 
probable that a worse evil would result frem tbe death 
of numbers of rate inan inaccessible place. The ex- 
istence of the sulphuretted hydrogen will be known 
by its offensire odours, which is that of puirifying 
eggs. Ifthe rats cannot escape, they will doubtless 
be poisoned. If they can escape by means of their 
various passages under ground, they will flee with all 
rapidity from so noisome and fetid an intruder as this 
zas. This effect is as readily produced by the beating 
of a drum in the cellar, without ary exposure to a 
substance so offensive, and at a much cheaper rate. 





the certainty of a good, fair, average crop of mowing 


grase, the present prospect, | think, muet eduge much ; r. B. 
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Locust Trees in the West. 

The Peoria, Ill., Democratic Press, in an interesting 
imnnner, shows the great profits of cultivating this 
tree. ftis of advantage to cultivate it in any section 
of-the U. S.; but here on our prairies, where so 
much is said of the scarcity of timber, it is worthy of 
much attention. Besides being of most rapid growth, 
it furnishes one of the mest durable kinds of timber; 
and if rail-fences are to be used, (which we trust will 
not be generally,) the farmer will find it for his incer- 
est to give immediate attention to its culture. ‘ihe 
Press makes the following cstimate : 


Prairie, 10 acres, at $3 per acre, $30 
Rails and petting up a fence round do. (5 
Seed and attention to nursery, 2u 
Breaking up prairie, putting it in order, and 

sciting out seeds, 40 
Subsequent attention to sae, fener, ete. 35 
At 6 per cent. compourns isirer yo 5 b.0, 

$190—in ten yeara will ncarly Gon ley 

making 380 

educt this from 6,400 trees, 12 years old, 

say at only SU cent each 3,200 


Leaves a net profit of #2,820— 





If we remember right, on the o'¢ ‘ompesiead in 
Conn., they used to get i per cubic foot ior this tree | 
for chip-building ; so thas the estimated value of the 
trees at 12 years old may be considered quite low. 

The foliowing are the instructions of the editor for } 
its cultivation, who says he is qualified by experience | 
to give advice. He signilicantly remarks: 

‘You'll begin this spring. 'The locust is raised 
either irom the seed or suckers; but as the former 
mode is best adapted to our preseat purpose, we she!! 
eontine our remarkstoit. Select a rocd and a half on 
two roods of ground that has been under cultivation 
several years, and which is ofa rich loamy soii, neith- 
er too wet nor too dry; put itin fine cendition, and 
having procured the seed, in order to innke them veg 
etate frec!y, pour upon them boiling water and let them | 
soak afew hours. Then sow them in drills three or 
four feet apart, sind two or three inches distant in the | 
drillz, covering them neerly as thickly as you would 
corn. But, wewould have you bear in mind that 
this should be done while the earth is moist, and when 
done the whole should be passed over with a roller o 
sufficient weight to press together the earth so as to | 
favor the retention of moisture which will accelerate | 
the germination of the seed. If thee directions are | 
strictly adhered to, the seed willcome upas certainty | 
| 
| 





and regularly as beans, and in many cases the young 
trecs wili attain the height of four fect the first season. 
Care ehould be taken that they be kept free from 
weeds, and they may remain in their seeding location 
two years. At theend of this time, transplant them | 
to the ground desiguied jor the purpose, and which | 
must, Curing the time the seedlings occupy their place | 
in ihe nursery, be enclosed, bro! panud prepared 
for tue.r reception. There ia no « uity in trans- | 
planting them, and where the rouis ate taken up care- | 
fully it isa rare case to see atrce die. To give the | 
above nrimber of treesin the 10 nerca they muat be | 
| 
| 
| 


' 





set 8 by &h feet apart. Lnebout two years after they 
are get out, the ground will afford a superior pasture | 
to which it may be applicd without detriment to the | 
trees.’” . 
‘6 But, you'll say we have made no allowance for | 
paper calculation. »Trne, we will therefore now throw | 
in, to make up for that objection, the ten acres of land 
with the locust stumps, which will be of immense } 
value fora new crowth of trees, that will follow with- 
out a nureery, and wit) less care, more certainty and 
greater rapidity, than ihe first crop, at the same time 
atiording an almost inexhaustible cource for locust | 
suckers.” | 








The Fruits of the Soil, 

The statistics accompanying the returns of the last cen- | 
sus sbow, that the sixteen millions of people who live | 
within the limits of the Usiiled Sintes, posseas lnmber | 
to the value of upwards of ‘oven millions of dollars, | 
which, with brick and stone ot an inealculabie amount, | 
constitute the materials for their dweliings. The in- | 
come of their orchards which grow around those dwel- | 
lings is upwards of six iniiiions of dollars in value. | 
| 

| 





They had inore than twenty-six miilions of pounds of 
Wo! toconvert into broadcloths, blunkeis, and hosiery, 
d&c., with which to shelter their persons fr 
clemrccy of the weather, more thaa a thousand mil- | 
liga uns of cotton to manufeecture into various 

uecfal add necessary garments, ant more than threc 

hun‘lred thousnnd pounds of silk for clegant sn J fon. | 
cy dresses. The wmount of their fleas and hemp uni- | 
ted, was nearly a million of tons. | 


in the in- 





| head in debt. 


| worms, 






For the food that was to sustain and nourish them, 
they had, the last year, more than 73 millions bushels 
of wheat, equal to more than 14 millions of barrels of 
wheat flour, arare article with those who subdued and 
settled this domain. They had aiso more than seven- 
teen millions of rye; upwards of six millions of buck- 
wheat, and three millions of buehels of barley. The 
value of the poultry that strolled abort the yards and 
enclosures, was more than nine millions of dollare. 
The number of swine was upwards of twenty millions, 
and the number of sheep more than nineteen millions. 

These people of the United States had the last year, 
inore than 300,060 bushels of Indian corn, and 
more then ninety-nine million bushels of potatoes, 
and upwarde of thirteen millions neat catile, which 
furnished them mii!k, butter and cheese, &c. to the 
value of more than thirteen millions of dollars. They 
had at their command the labor of more than three 
millions horses and mules, and upwards of an hun- 
dred and ©'x millions busi<ls of oats, and nine mil- 
lions of tons of hay, on which to feed these and their 
other cattle. To sweeten whatever seemed acid or 
bitter to the taete, they had more than two hundred 
and cighty million pounds ofsugar. Their land yield- 
ed to them, for their indulgence, more than seventy- 
seven million pounds of tobacco, and upwards of two 
hundred and seven thousand gallons of wine with 
which to cheer their hearts. Such is the income of | 
the eoil only; and yet with all this income they are over 
The public debts alone, in a time of 
profennd peace, are crimated at near two millions of | 
dollars.—Newe Vork Journal of Commerce. 








The Stik Business in Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday last, we visited the extensive cocoone- 
riesowned by Judge Blythe and Maj. Sneively.— 
These enterprising genticmen have three cocooneries 
in the vicinity of our borough ‘in the full tide of suc-| 
cessful experiment,’? and by their estimate they are 
now feeding between four and five millions of ailk 
Asyct the wormecie a'l healthy and doing} 
well, and we trust these gentlemen will meet with the | 
most perfect success in their enterprise, as it will have 


| « tendency to enconrage others te go into the business. | 
| We have also, since visited the 


cococueries of Wm. 
Bell and the Rev. John Winebrenner, and in the 
building of the latter gentleman, we saw a large num- 
her of his worms spinning, having come to maturity 
and spun their cocoons in three weeks, notwithstand- 
ing they are called tonr weeks’ worms. In regard to| 
the durability of Pennsylvania eilk, we can speak | 
irom capericnce. The writer of thisarticle has worn | 
a figured satin vest for two seasons and has it on now 
for the third, and the service it has gone through has | 
not been of the ordinary kind: yet itis neither worn | 
through at the pockets nor frayed at the arm holes. | 
We sincerely hope that the bueiness may go on and! 
prosper uatil we are eble to manufacture all silk goods | 
worn in this country. —Keystone. ( Harrisburg, Pa.) 





Protection Against Drought. 

In tillage, the best protection againet drought that 
can be convenicnily practiced to a great extent, is fre- 
quenily stirring ihe earth, so as to keep it light and | 
logge. in this way, the earth at the surisce is in ma- 








| ny smali particles, which serve as a non-conductor of 


moisture, and retains it below, where the roots obtain 
a supply. 

On the contrary, when 
pact, the moisture isreadily cond hrough it, 
even tongreat depth ma very diy time. Asan illus. 
tration, if one cnd of a long bar of iron be put into a 
fire, the heat will readily pass to the otvor end; but il 
that bar cut into pieces of cae ineh or lees in| 
length, and laid along in the manner of a bar, the! 
pieces would touch in some places, snc in otbers there | 
would bea ainall spree between 1 rucdon heating | 
one end, the other would not be effected, as the heat 
would not pass but a small spnee through the pieces. 

Again, we will suppose that a fire of intense heat be | 
made ona block of iron, that is four feet square, and | 
ten feet high, the body of iron would fast become heat- | 
ed downward, even to the Lottom. Now, if that iron | 
ehould be cut or broken into fine pieces, and a body of | 
iron fornied of these pieces, of the same size as the | 
block, and a fire of like degree of heat made thereon, | 
the fire weuld work down slowly, after penetrating a 
small distance through the many particles, and tbe air | 
intervening between therr Ve sive this as the theo- | 
ry. Itisthe practice, as inall ether tuings, that we | 
rely on as the foundation of true science. 

There isin a dry time, a great quantity of moisture | 
in the earth, that is continually rising and passing off | 


he earth is hard and com- 








icted oif t 
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in evanoration; and if this evaporation can be prevent- j bim from his library. 


| own estimate of their exalted 


re 
ed, in a great measure by a non-conductor, of moig. 
ture at the surface, the plants will suffer comparatiye. 
ly but little. This is abundantly shown in practice, 

Those who have not witnessed from expcrimentg 
and obgervations the advantages of fine loose earth on 
the surface, as a protection of plants against the 
drought, would not be likely to suppose its effects gq 
great as itis, though the theory is plausible aid reason. 
able. Corn and other vegetables that have Leen well 
hoed in extremely dry times, bave flourished wei! 
while some parts left for experiment, were nearly des. 
troyed by drought. 

We noticed the powerful effects of this protection 
last season. We cultivaied a few acres, mostly dry 
land, and the drought was severe indeed. Where the 
soil was frequently stirred and kept light and loose oy 
the top, there was a consient moisture a short distance 
from the top; but where the cart: remained unmoved 
it dried to a great depth. 

A narrow sirip, running ceress the picec, was left 
for turnips, and remained unploughed. On thie the 
soil became dry below the usual depth of ploughing, 
and the weeds were almost dead for want of mois. 
ture, while at the side, weeds of the same kind in the 
the edge of the ploughed ground, were freeh and vig. 
orous, and the soil was dry only a few inckes on the 
surface. 

Where some grain was sowed, the earth was dry 
down six or seven inches; wlule by the side of jt, 
where the soi! wns often stirred, it waa dried down 
only three or feur inches. And in this latter cese, the 


| moiat earth had a good degree of moisture, while the 


former contained but little. 
On this sudject an intelligent cultivator observed, 
he wont) +s her have six men among lands, stir. 
> keep it loose and fine, in a severe 
uit 10 have ihe same number of men eniga- 
yeu aa watering the pluuts.— Yankee Parner. 





The Duty to Labor. 
* The world owes me a good living, and I'll have 
it,’ says some blackleg, as he finishes a luxuriont re. 


‘past; ‘here, landlord, another bottle of your prime 


Madeira!’ Halfa dozen empty-headed feps, who sit 
gazing onhim, by sicalth, in silent admiration, hail 
the sentiment with a shout of applause: § That’s it! 
The world owes usa good living and we'll have it !— 
landlord, more wine here! *wewon't go home jill 
morning.’ Let's go it while we are young. Who 
cares for the expense?’ The consequence of this js, 
the pilfering of money drawers, the ignominioue loss 
of employment genteel loaferism, and so on, until one 


| of these enterprising gentlemen, in ceger pursuit of 





the ‘good living’ the world owes him, puts the wrong 
man’s name to a check, or in some kindred way gets 
a ticket for the marble psiace at Sing-Sing, where 
the State provides ‘a living’ for those it considers 
deserving, but not just such a one as consists Wisk their 








inerils. 

The great error in this case isin the criginal mex. 
im. It is false and detestable. ‘The world owes 
youa living?’ How owes? Have you earned it 
by good service? If you have, whether cn the an- 
vil, or in the pulpit, as a toiler or a teacher, you bave 
acquired a justright to alivelihood. Put if yon have 
eaten as much as you have enrned. or—woree etill— 
have done little or ne good in the world, the world 
owes you notLing. You may be worth millions, and 
able to enjoy cvery imaginary luxury withont carect 
effort; but if you have d to incrense the 
sum of human comfoits, instead of the world owing 
you a living, as fouls have babbied, you are morailya 
bankrupt ard a beggar. 

Mankind are just awaking to 2 consciousness of the 
duty resiing on every man to be active and useful in 
his day and in bia ephere. Al! are not ealled to dig 
or hew—to plough or plane—but every man has 2 
sphere of usein!ness allotted kim by Providence, and 
is unfaithful to his high trust if he deserts it for idle 
pomp or heedless luxury. One man may be fitted by 
nature and inclination for an artisan, snother fora 
sailor, anda third for a merchant; but no man wes 
ever born, fitted only to be on idler and a drone.— 
Those who become such are ihe victims of perverse 
circumstances, and a deplorably false education. 

‘*But has not a rich man a right to enjoy bis 
wealth 7’? Mostcertainly: We would be the last to 
deprive him of it. Helmsa natura! and leaal right 
to possess and enjoy it in ery manner not injuriove to 
others, but he has no moral right to be useless because 
he has snperior means of being useful. Let him sur- 
rownrd himself with all the comforts and uve luxuries 
of life; let the masterpieces of art smile on him in his 
gallaries, and the mighty minds of a!l ages epeak to 
Let Plenty deck his board, end 
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the faces of those he lovee gather joyously around it. 
Let him possess in abundance, the means of satisfy- 
ing every pure and just desire of his nature, and be- 
come wiser, nobler, larger in soul than his lees fortu- 
nete neighbor; but let him never forget—as if prop- 
erly trained he never can—that it is his solemn duty 
to be useful to his fellow creatures, especially to the 
depressed and sutlering—to labor for their benefit, and 
suffer, if need be, tor their elevation, 

The servile idolatry with which Ignorance and 
Vulggrity have looked up to Power and Wealth—the 
hosannas Which <:¢ trampled millions have sung be- 
fore the cars of conquerors and other scourges of the 
earih, are facingand flitting forever. In the twilight 
which succeeds this gross darkness there comes a Fen- 
son of anarchy when men having lost faith in the jug- 
glea which once blinded and bound them, resolves to 
believe nothing, to decry and prosirate al! who rise be- 
low the lowest level. Now the laborer with his sin- 
ews returns hatred for the contempt once cast upon 
him, and saya, ‘ What good is there in any thing but 
manuel jabor?) Away with all clsee! Those whose 
lebor is chiefly mental are deceivers and moths!’ But 
ihis is a transitory ebullition. The world soon learns 
to respect its benefactors in whatever sphere, and to 
realize that he who truly and honestly exerts himself 
in some department of useful effort may justly claim 
a brotherhood with all who toil, make and earn. Let 
the rich cease to look down on the poor—the ynerchant 
on the porter; let each respect the dignity of Man, 
whether in his own person or in that of his less fortu- 
nate brother. Let haughtinees and pride on one side, 


and envy, jeclousy and hatred, with their train ol | 


direful consequences, will vanish from the other, and 
all animated by a common kindness, will move for- 
ward in concord to the attainment of the highest good. 
— Selected. 











The Fiower Garden Cultivated by the Ladies. 

A neat Flower garden in front of the farm house, 
is proot that the farmer’s wite and daughiers we in- 
dustrious and refined. It is proof that the work with- 
in doors is well performed: for it is never the cage that 


disorder and thriitlessness reside within, while the.| 


garden—tended by fernale hands—is neat and fivur- 
isking. This out-door labor gives bloom to the cheeks, 
vigor to the whole frame, cheerfulness to the disposi- 
tion, and general efficiency. 

Fair and gentle woman is never in a better school 
than when busying her fingers and twining her atfec- 
tions around the fair daughters of Fiora. There she 
mingles with beauties whose tongues never utter en- 
vy or malice, and whose ears are deaf to every idic or 
sinful word. ‘There the lovely and innocent speak to 
her of the more lovely and innocent One who deline- 
ates their graceful forms and paints their rich and va- 
ried colors. Purer, richer, better, are the teachings of 
the shooting blade and opening flower, than come 
from the musings of a listless mind, the pages of ‘ro- 
mance, or the gossip of corrupted society. ‘The seeds 
of health, and purity, are in the soil on which the 
pink and primrose grow, and those who labor to pre- 
cure the tragrance of the latter, will taste the delicious 
fruit which the former bear; 

Fear not, ye busy wives and daughters, that the 
care of a small flower garden will be a burthen, ren- 
dering more arduous the labors of the kitchen, the 
dairy room andthe needle. For the invigorating ex- 
halations of the freshly turned soil, the drau>:is ot 
pure oxygen which will be found among your piante 
when the warm sun is expanding their foliage, the 
variety of exercise which th¢ garden gives to body and 
mind, together with the pleasure derived from the 
beanty and fragrance or your flowers, will furnieh 
more strength than the laborsof the garden will ex- 
haust.—New England Farmer. 





Leisure Days. 

By these we mean days in which the care of the 
crop does not require attention-—days when the farmer 
can look about him and turn his hand to some odd 
job. Uenally there are several such days in June, and 
the manner they are spent is no small m ment. 

Of course it is not in our power to tell you what is 
to be done on your particular place—tor on one farm a 
few rods of stone fence is 19 be built; or another an 
uaderdrain is to be completed; on a thiri the ditches 
require atiention, &c. &c. Butatthese times keepa 
saerp lovk out for manure making. The swine must 
have frequent supplies of the raw niaterial, and icaves, 
soil, muck, &c. must be deposited near the hog yard 
now, co that in the busy days of haying, something 
may be throwa in, and your hogs not left without 
means of doing their proper work. These days for 
white washing, for cleaning up around the house and 





barn, for seaszonable repairs, and the like, are among 
the most profitable of the scason. We class them un- 
der the head of leisure days, but they should be far 
from days of idleness: more of the profits of husband- 
ry is obtained from the good judgment and perseve- 
rance with which improvements and plans are execu- 
ted; (we mean the gradual implements which the good 
farmer will have an cye to, and will carry on at times 
when the cost wi!! be but little)—more of the real pro- 
fits of farming turns upon these than upon the ordina- 
ry crops of the farm. Where soiland manure are 
alike, one man can obtain as good a crop as another, 
or nearly so; the skill required is not so much that 
of planting and hoeing, as of increasing the manure 
heap, increasing the depth of ihe soil; protecting the 
dry Jands from drowght, and draining those that are 
too wet; the mixing of soila and suiting the manures 
to the soils and erops to which they are applied. These 
are the iniportant matters: and many of them deserve 
attention at this season of the year.—TA. 





What should Parentsdo with their Boys? 


Many porents have sone, whom, when they arrive 
at yenre of discretion, they are uncertain whet to do 
with. For instance, a respectable mechanic has a 
good, stout, hearty, well disposed son, whom be wish- 
es to bring up respectably. If he is in easy circum- 
stances, he some how or other scems to think that his 
gon must be brought up to some higher business than 
amechanic. He therefore concludes that be must 
send him to college, and make him a lawyer, a doc- 
tor, or aclergyman, and the honest well meaning pa- 
rent labors hard to enrn money to pay the expenses of 
a collegiate education, for the purpose of making him 
respectable, to make him take a higher rank in the 
world than that of a mechanic. Here ia a great mis- 
take. When the boy leaves cuilege, what is he todo ? 
He is then just qualified for nothing. He turns peda- 
gogue for awhile. He beats learning into the youth- 
ful progeny; but few, very few, think of pursuing 
the business of a school taster as a permanent pro- 
feesion. After continuing it fora year or two, he quits 
it, and commences the study of one of the learned 
professions. Here are three or four yeara spent in 
preparing to becume a professional man, and at much 
additional expense to his father. He at last ‘# admit- 
ted to the bar, or receives a degree of M. D., or isli- 
censed to preach. The next thing is to get a living 
by the profession he has chosen, and this is not so ea- 
sya matter. All the learned professions are full to 
overflowing, and there seems to be no room for new 
beginners. The consequence is, that the young as- 
pirant for eminence, drags along, without getting bu- 


A Gem.—* Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, 
contain the elements neceesary for the support of ani- 
mals and vegetables. ‘The same substance are the ul- 
timate products of the chemical processes of decay and 
putrefaction. All the innumerable products of vitali- 
ty resume, after death, the original form from which 
they sprung. And thus death—the complete dissolu- 
tion of an existing generation—becomes the source of 
life for a new one.’’—Lielbig. 





Culture of Buckwheat. 


Dry light land is most suitable for buckwheat; but 
when the: has been swarded for a number of years 
and then ploughed but once, a great crop cannot be 
expected. Something may be obtained thie year and 
a greater harvest will (ollow in the second year. Any 
ground that bore beans, potatoes, or corn last year, 
and for which you have no manure to epare this sexson 
will yield a good harvest. We sow the seed trom the 
twenty-fifth of June tothe fourth of July—sometimes 
the earliest sown produces best and sometimes the 
latcat sown—ii depends on the season, which no cne 
can foretel!. A neighbor of ours, Mr. E. Freeman, 
keeps one of hie lightest fiel’s on purpose for buck- 
wheat. Inthe spring he sow ye onthe field, andin 
the last partof June lie pivw a his rye with his 
horse plough and cows his buckwheat on the furrow. 
By this practice he is bringing a thin soil gradually to 
fertility at trifling expense. He took off a fine crop 
of buckwheat last season, and he uees the straw for 
fodder for his cattle. —Boston Cultivator. 





Pity is a passion proceeding from the misfortune of 
another. Envy is a passion proceeding from anoth- 
ers success. — Addison. 





Go Forth into the Fields. 
Go forth into the fields, 
Ye denizens of the pent city’s mart; 
Go forth, and know the gladness nature yields 
To the careewearicd hes 


as 


Leave ye ine fe teil 
The jostling, eager, seli-cevued aioug; 
‘Ten thousand voices, wr’ ~w to life, 
Call you with sweetest song. 
lark! from cach fresti-clau . vugh, 
Or blissful soaring in the golden air, 
Bright birds with joyous music, bid you now 
To spring's loved haunts repair. 


The silvery gieaming 1.113, 





siness enough to pay the rentof an office. Year after 
year he toils, or would toil, if lie had any thing to do, | 
without making half enough to pay his own expenees. | 
To be sure, there are some, whose superior intellect | 
and commanding talents will enable them to rise at 

once to eminence, and to command a business which | 








| 


| 





and far between. 

When such do occur, the superiority of mental 
power will ehine out beforehand, and should be fos. | 
tered. But the propensity which some mechanics | 
have of bringing their sonsup et college to make them | 
more respectable, we think to bea greaterrer. It is | 
injuring a son more than it is benefitting him, unless | 
some extraordinary menia! energy displays iteclf in | 
the youth. He goes through college, and thence, 


* Proceeding soon a graduated dunce,” 





beis just fitted for—what? He has spent the best} 
pert of his youthful days, in qualifying himself for a | 
profession from which be cannot gain a living, or at | 
least a very scanty one. 

In our humble opinion, as the professions now are, 
we should say to mechanics, and indeed to profession- 
al men, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, give | 
your sons a good education, and then put them as ap- 
prentices to some respectable mechanical business. 
They will then as soon as their time of apprenticeahip 
is expired, be independent, capable of earning an hon- 
est living at once. ‘Ihe profession of a mechanic is 
daily becoming more end more respectable, thanks to | 
the good sense and goud judgment of the present age, 
and it can no |.nger be thrown out asa mark of re- 
proach, you are a mechanic, or the son of a mechanic. 
It is on the contrary an honor. 

As the question has been recently discussed among 
a few mechanics, what they should do with their sons, 
we would repeat, give them a good education and then 
bring them up as mechanics or farmers, if you wish to 
ensure them a comfortable, honorable, and independ 
ent living and station in society. —Boston Transcript. 
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Lure with seft murmurs from the rrassy lea; 
Or gaily dancing down the sunny hills, 
Call loud'y in their glee! 


And the young wanton i 
Ww 


ree7e, 
ith breath a!! odours from her blossomy chase, 





will render them independent; but these cases are few | In voice tow whispering, *mong the embowering trees, 


Woos you to her embrace. 


Go breathe the air of heaven, 

Where violets meeckiy sinile upon your way; 

Or on some pine-crown'd summit, tempest driven, 
Your wandering fvotsteps stray. 


Seck ye the solemn weod, 
Whose giant trunks a verdant roof uprear, 
And listen, while the roar of some far flood 
Thrills the young leaves with fear! 





Siand by the tranquil lake, 

Sleeping '’mid willowy banks of emerald dry, 

Save when the wild bird’s wings its surface break, 
Chequering the mirror’d sky— 


And if within your breast, 
Haliow’'d by nature’s touch, one chord remain; 
if aught save worldly honors find you blest, 
Or hope of solid gain— 


A strance delight shall thri' 
A quiet joy brood o’er you like o duve; 
Earth's placid beauty shat your d.co.0 fill, 
Stirring its depths with love. 


Oh, in the ealm etill hours, 

The holy Sabbath hours, when sleeps the air, 

And heaven and earth deck’d with her beauteous flowers, 
Lie hueh’d in breathless prayer. 


Pass ye the proud fane by, 
The vaunied aisles, by flaunting folly trod, 
And ‘neath the temple of uplified sky, 


@o forth and worship Cod [ Selected, 
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Waterloo Woolen Factory. 

Messrs. Epirons—This factory (cost and capital 
$80,000) makes about 6000 yards of dressed woolen 
cloth per month. Ita annual consumption of wool is 
about 250,000 Ibs.; the greater part of which is pur- 
chased from the farmers wagons at the factory. 

On Saturday last, between 10 o’clock and 4, there 
was reccived there over 7000 lbs. of wool, the greater 
part of which was paid forin cloth. It was compri- 
sed of eighty different lots, and came from five of our 
neighboring counties, including Seneca. For the 
time being, the sales room was crowded with an intel- 
ligent, well dressed, rural population of men and wo- 
men, many of the latter supporting in their arms 
those jewels, which the mother of the Gracchi* did 
boast of. Some half a dozen clerks had constant em- 
ployment in measuring and cutting cloth, to say noth- 
ing of the brisk and busy duties of the wool sorters, 
or the more wordy, though the not less laborious task 
of the superintendent or of that very active director, 
friend Richard himeelf. 

The cloth which this factory eells in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, affords but little profit at 
this time, owing to the depressed state of the market. 
But the home trade was perhaps never more profita- 
able; and, what is better, it is daily increasing and ex- 
tending. The interests of the wool grower and man- 
ufneturer, are fast becoming identical. Our shrewd, 
intelligent farmers find it better, far better, to give a 
liberal price to the manufacturer, who in return pays 
them well for their wool, than to buy the imported ar- 
ticle at a lower price, when that very article strikes at 
their occupation, by destroying the market for their 
wool, 

It is supposed by some woolen manufacturers that 
the minimum duty under the compromise law of 20 
per cent. on imported woolens, is not protection 
enough for their cloth against the imported article. 
But when we reflect that this duty is to be paid in 
cash down, argent comptant, and that the taxes and 
extra expense of living tothe English manufacturer, 
is more than another 20 per cent in favor of our man- 
ufacturers, we think, with some self denial and ordi- 
nary economy, they will not have to shut up shop. 

’Tis true that capital ia cheaper in England, and 
that their operatives do not get wages sufficient to cn- 

able them, like ours, to monopolize all the sirloin 
steaks of the market; but the countless number and 
enormous weight of their taxes, is more than an off- 
eet to our better living. Ss. W. 

Waterloo, June 15th, 1841. 





Devon Cattle. 

Messrs. Envrrors—I belicve it is not generally 
known to our farmers that Mr. S. Vernon. of Roan- 
oke, in the town of Stafford, Genesee Co., imported 
a fine Devonshire Bull in the summer of 1839. He 
was bred by Mr. Davs, the celebrated breeder of North 
Derons, in Devonshire, England, and selected by Mr. 
Hadley, of Stafford, (when on a visit to England,) a 
good judge of stock, and an intimate friend of Mr. 
Davy. Mr. Vernon holds him at the moderate price 
of $3 per eow, and [ think he will proven valuable 
acquisition to the grazicrs in Western New York. 

Yours &e. W. GARBUTT. 

Wheatland, June 18, 1841. 





Mouroe Co. Agricultural Society. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
June 2d., the following persona were apointed town 
committees for the present seasbn. 


Wheatland—Joln McVean, Jirah Blackmar, Ira 


ood. 
Chili—Jacob Strawn, Wm. Tone, John Tuller. 
Riga—Dennis Church, Alfred Fitch, Charles Ten- 


ney. 
ee B. Brown, Jesse Harroun, John 

2it. 

Sweden—George Allen, Humphrey Parmer, Fred- 
erick T’. Root. 
> eee Bowman, David Forsyth, David 

en. 

Parma—Abner Darling, L. W. Metcalf, Roswell 
Atchinson. 

Greece—John Moxon, Nicholas Reed, Asa Rowe. 





* Her chi} lren—these are my fesvely sult the mother of 
the Gravehi 











j 


* Gates—Maithias Garrett, Moses Dyer, Caleb Cor- 


sen. 
Brighton—Gideon Cobb, Nathaniel Hayward, Hi- 


ram D. Colvin. 
Henrietta—Hiram Smith, Joseph Williams, M. L. 


Angle. 


Rush—Martin Smith, Jacob Clapp, Charles Cham- 
berlain. 

Mendon—Abner Cole, Thomas Wilcox, Henry 
Quimby. 


Pittsford—Edward Wilbur, Alexander Vorhecs, 


H. S. Potter. 
Perrinton—Gidcon Ramtedell, Zera Burr, A. Good- 


ell. 

Penfield—Henry Fellows, Daniel Fuller, Samuel] 
Miller. 

Webster—Byram Woodhuli, Wm. Holt, Alpheus 
Crocker. 

Trondequoit—S. Shepard, Allen T. Hooker, H. N. 
Langworthy. 

Rochester — Lewis Brooks, Wm. Pitkin, A. Cham- 
pion, George Whitney, Alexander Kelsey, E. Darwin 
Smith, Henry O'Reilly. 

The duties of the town committces are, to obtain 
the names and collect the fees of members; examine 
crops offered for premiums and obtain certificates of 
the same ; and attend to the general interests ot the 
Society in the town. (Printed Circulars have becn 
sent them.) 

Tue Annual Fair and Exhibition of the Seciety will 
be held at Rochester, on Friday and Saturday the 15th 
and 16th days of October, 1841. The list of premi- 
ums, &c., will be printed immediately and eent to 
ench of the officers and committee-men, and may be 
obtained at the Rochester Sced Store. 

L B. LANGWORTHY, President. 

H. M. Warp, 

M B. Barexam, 

Rochestir, June, 1841. 


, Secretaries. 





Rocnester, Monday, 
Juny 1, 1E41. } 
MONEY MARKET. 


specie, par. | N. England Bank Notes, par. 





astern Drafts, 1 pret prem | Indiana, 10a dis, 
Pennsylvania, 6 @ 10 dis. | Minois, lia do. 
Ohio, 19 @ 123 do. | United States, 2 4 do. 
Michigan, 50 do. | New Jersey, 3@5 do. 
Maryland, 6a10 do. | Canada, 7a do. 
Susp’s’n Bridge3 @ 7 do. 





There is no aiterction inthe rate of uncurrent money,— 


The money market is at a stand still, and is rather tight. 
NEW YORK MARKET—Jcene 28, 

The Flour dealers have still further advanced their preten- 
sions. Sales yesterday of common brands Genesee at 5,373 
25,50; Ohio round hoop, 5,25 2 5,313; do. flat hoop, 5,3 ga 
5,373; Michigan 5,12} a 5.25; Georgetown and Howard st. 
5,374.25,50. The arrivats are light, 2nd of many kinds the 
marketis bare. The purchasers «re confined to immediate 
wants Corn hes arrived more frecly, znd sales of Southern 
have been made to the extent of 12,000 bushels, at 50 « 60¢ 
measure, and Gle weicht, dclivered; 1000 do, Northern at 
GA weight. The stock of Wheatis reduced, nnd 124 is gen- 
ernuily demanded for Chio. A parcel of 2060 bushels Long 
Island sol! at 115¢ for milling, For Rye Ole was esked, but 
we heard of no sales. Small sales of Northern Oats at 44a 
45. No Southern Oats at Market. 





— 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, 

F the hest construction, are manufactured by P. D 
Wright, Siate street Rochester—Price #3 

Also, Cultivators—Price, 36,50 to $10. July 1. 


THE THOROUGH BRED HORSE, 
FLORIZEL. 


OR the information of those who may wish the stock of 
this celebrated horse, notice is hereby given, that he 
will stand for mares the ensuing season, xt the stable of H. 
V. Weed, Geneseo; and siso nt the stable of the subscriber, 
in Goveland, where pasturage will be provided, and atten- 
tion paid to mares from a Mesiamve. 
May 13, iPAl. C. 1. CARROLA, 











RUTA BAGA AND TURNIP SEEDS, 
Full and choice assortment of Ruta B and other 
Turnip Sceds, lately received from England, for sale at 


the Rochester Seed Store. 
BATEHAM & CROSMAN. 
June 1, 1841, 


THETHOROUGH BRED HORSE 


YOUNG HENRY. 
HE PUBLIC are informed that the above thorough bred 
Horse, raised hy H. Woolsey, Long Island, and now 
ownel by the subscriber, will stand at O Culver's, Brighton, 
Mour eco., and will be let to mares at fifteen dollars the sea. 
son. Enclosed znd good pasture willle provided, and al} 
possible enre and xttention will be paid to mares brought 
froma distance and left with the horse ; but no responsibili- 

ty for sevidents or escapes, should any occur. 

Pedigree. 

Young Henry was got by Henry, the ecmpetitor of Eclipse, 
out of Sandhole, by Eclipse. Young Henry is now 7 years 
okt on the 4th of June next; he is a splendid figure, with his 
poirts finely developed, he isa dark sorrel, and somewhat 
over 16 bands high. For further particulars, apply to 

OLIVER CULVER. 

Brighton, Monroe Co,, N. ¥., May 20, 1°41. 








—— 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE=#=1841, 


ATEHAM & CROSMAN, the proprietors of this wel} 

known establishment, respectfully inform the public that 
they have now on hand a general assortinent of superior 
Erglish and American SEEDS of the growth of 1840, and 
other articles in their line of business. 

For the FARM—choice varieties of Corn, Grain, Grase, 
Clover, &c., and seeds for Root Crops, such as Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Sugar Bect, Carrot, Ruta Baga, English Turnip, &c. 

For the GARDEN—all the most valuable and approved 
kinds of esculent Vegetable Seens. ‘Those which grow in 
grenter perfection in Europe, are annually imported from 
England ;—such as the different varicties of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, Radish, Turnip &«. Onion seed is obtain- 
ed from Wethersfield, and other articles are raised for this 
establishment with great care. 

FLOWER SEEDS—ahout 200 varieties of the most beau- 
tiful and in‘eresting kinds.—( Price 50 cents per doz. papers.) 

ROOTS AND PLANTS—Choice kinds of Potatoes, As. 
parngus and Pie-plant roots, Cabbage, Cauliflower and other 
plants in their sezson. , 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS, of various kinds, for the 
Farm and Garden And a large collection of valuabie 
BOCKS on subjects connected with farming and gardening, 
silk culture, &e. 

SILK WORM EGGS—of different kinds, on hand in their 


season. 
iY CATALOGUES gratis on application. Merchants 
supplied with Sceds at wholesale, on liberal terms, Orders 
from a distance containing a remittance, or good city refer. 
ence, Will receive attention. 
BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 
Arcade Hall, Rochester, Aprii 1, 1-41. 





ROCIIESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, JULY 1, 1841, 
WHEAT,....per bushel,....$ 1,08 @ $1,125 
CORK, cccccegece * coccce 
GATE, vecccseise F cseoee |6@ 


cae dtecen Miiseus 
i iccmennis © ddccay ° Mirth 


623.2... 75 


BEANS, White,.. ‘* ...... 
18...... 20 
%, 


POTATOES, 0202 * ccccce 
APPLES, Desert,. ** ...... woccece 

“a Drtetyccs @ coccee  Fscccce 
FLOUR, Supertine, “ ...... 4,88...... 5,00 

“” Fine, coor §* oo0 oe Bysdecccce 4,00 
Oe. cc cdatse. © ascine banana 
PORK, Meas, ...0+ ** o.002010,00......11,00 

ves Prime, coos 8 cece ce 9,00.000..10,00 
BEEF, .-ccccecce * cece cce 4,00. ccc. 4,50 
POULTRY,......-per pound, 8...... 
EGGS, ......+ee+.per dozen, D.ceeee 
BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound 10...... 12 

“6 Fitkin,ecee * cee 9 

CHEESE, .ccccccccee * ive 
BBE <csccccocccee * cas 
TALLOW, Clear,.... “ «.. 
HIDES, Green......+ * ose 
SHEEP SKINS,....each,... 87}..+--. 1,00 
PEARL ASHES, ..100 Ibs. .5,00..... 
POT, o guage OO ceed 
WOOL, ..ccccce.-pound,.. QWeccee 3h 
HAY, coccccccccccccc cc, 10,00... 12,00 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,..1,50...... 2,00 
CLOVER, “.cccccce ** cecBOQccecce 
EP ES ae 
PLASTER, (in bbls) per ton,6,00....... 

“ bulk(at Wheatland )3,50...... 

The market is very unstesdy. The various reports in re- 
lation to the crops, have a tendency to render the prices ver¥ 
fluctuating. Wheat has advanced to quoted prices, and we 
have henrd some lets being suld at prices still higher. The 
supply is small, and demand great. Flour for shipment, i® 
up to 4,88, and 5,00, and is very brisk at that. Corn hes ed- 
vanced since our Inst. Oats have rather fallen off, if ang 
thing. T.e Woo! market is very lively, and great quanti- 
ties are coming in. ay has rather dropped off from whet # 
ws et one Ume sinre our fast, but is now in demwad # 


eeeeee 


Tevccee 
B.cccee 9 


Becccee 





quoted prices, 











